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THE NEW RELIGION OF THE IROQUOIS. 


When Europeans first knew them, the Iroquois held their primi- 
tive belief in Areskoue, Taenyawahkee, and other divinities of whom 
these were the chief. In a few years they were induced to abandon 
the sanguinary worship of the former, but the name of Taenyawah- 
kee still survives, though with changed ideas of his person. The 
Thunders are revered, and lesser deities have yet some influence, 
As a result of the early missions and their abandonment, religious 4 
matters entered into a chaotic state among those who did not adopt 
the Christian faith. Captives brought innovations, and new rites 
and superstitions were grafted on the old. 

A hundred years rolled by, and one arose proclaiming himself a 
prophet of the Great Spirit. He had not seen Him personally, but 
the Four Persons had been commissioned to declare to him the 
Great Spirit’s will. This prophet was a Seneca ghief of full Indian 
blood, but with a half-breed brother of great influence and high 
standing. 

Handsome Lake, or Ga-ne-o-di-yo in the Seneca dialect, slightly 
differing in the others, was a principal chief of the Senecas, and a 
half-brother of the noted Cornplanter, or Ga-yan-ta-wan-ka, in whose 
interest it has been said the revelation was made. This need not 
be discussed now. He was born at Ganawaugus, on the Genesee 
river in New York, about 1735, and for sixty years had a reputation 
only for idleness and intemperance. The natural effects followed 
and he became ill. Seeming death occurred, but he soon revived, 
claimed a revelation from Heaven, changed his course of life, and 
taught a new religion, especially directed against drunkenness and 
sales of land. 3 

In his history of Onondaga, Mr. Clark places this in 1790, and an Fy 
authorized preacher of his religion recently gave the same date. 
Sose-hd-wa, his successor, the Seneca chief, Ely S. Parker, and Mr. 
Morgan place it in 1800. This seems the true date, as the prophet 
saw Washington very near the doors of Heaven, in his vision, and 
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that great man died in December, 1799. The prophet soon had fol- 
lowers, and a letter from General Dearborn, in 1802, speaks of his 
teachings and influence, and of a special message which he claimed 
to have received from the four angels. 

His followers credited his story as he gave it. Others tell cir- 
cumstances to prove it fraudulent. Several say that he continued 
unconscious for three days at least, but this is not the statement of 
the preachers, who say that his trance lasted only from early morn- 
ing until noon. Clark says: “ About the year 1790, while lighting 
his pipe, he suddenly sank back upon his couch, upon which he was 
then sitting, and continued in a state of insensibility for six or eight 
hours.” This is not precisely his own account, and part of that 
given his grandson by him may be quoted from Morgan’s “ League 
of the Iroquois.” 

Handsome Lake told of his four years’ illness: “I began to have 
an inward conviction that my end was near. I resolved once more 
to exchange friendly words with my people, and I sent my daughter 
to summon my brothers Gy-ant-wa-ka, or Cornplanter, and Ta-wan- 
ne-ars, or Blacksnake. A man spoke from without, and asked that 
some one might come forth. I arose, and as I attempted to step 
over the threshold of my door I stumbled, and would have fallen had 
they not caught me. They were three holy men, who looked alike 
and were dressed alike. There was another whom I would see later. 
The paint they wore seemed but one day old. Each held in his 
hand a shrub bearing different kinds of fruits. One of them address- 
ing me said: We have come to comfort you. Take of these berries 
and eat; they will restore you to health.” 

This was the account given by his grandson, Sose-hd-wa, at a 
religious council in 1848. Before his daughter returned he seemed 
dead, but Blacksnake found parts of his body still warm. It was 
yet dewy morning, and when the sun was half way to the zerlith he 
opened his eyes. He answered no questions and closed them again. 
At noon he opened them once more, and told what he had seen, 
relating his vision next day to the assembled people. 

In August, 1894, a religious council was held at Onondaga Castle, 
where Hoh-shair-honh, Stopper of a Crowd, addressed the assembly. 
His words were carefully reported for the “ Syracuse Herald,” and 
agree in the main with those taken down forty-six years before. 
This Seneca chief is now the authorized narrator of the prophet’s 
vision and laws. Another principal Seneca chief sat near him, hold- 
ing the official wampum while he preached. At the close it was 
covered up and removed. 

The account of Handsome Lake’s apparent death and revival in 
this is substantially that already given. Three beautiful young men 
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appeared, well dressed, and carrying bows and arrows. There was 
a fourth with the Great Spirit, whom he would see later. The three 
held a small branch, with berries. “They were huckleberries. He 
took the berries and swallowed them.” ; 

In the preliminary statement at this time were some variations. 
He had been sick on the Alleghany reservation for four years, and 
in 1790 had his vision. A voice called him, and out he went. There 
he saw a man and his wife, and fell dead before them. The man 
spread the news, the people came and found him cold and stiff, but 
with a small warm place at the heart. The rest is as before. The 
common account is that his pretended death lasted several days. 
I am told, “Handsome Lake’s spirit then returned to his lifeless 
body in the presence of his friends. Among these was his brother, 
the noted Cornplanter. The people gathered for the burial, but for 
some cause Cornplanter had the funeral delayed, and after three 
days the spirit of Handsome Lake came back to the body and it 
lived again.” 

Sose-ha-wa said that Handsome Lake announced that he had a 
message to the people from the Great Spirit, who made men pure, 
and did not intend they should sin. It was sin to drink firewater, 
which was not made for them, but for the white men over the sea. 
Drunkenness was wrong for both. The Great Spirit made men and 
women at the same time, and had instituted marriage. Those would 
be blessed who were faithful in the care of children. If they had 
none of their own, they should care for others and teach them well. 
Parents must take great care in marrying their children. If those 
married could not live happily together, it was lawful to separate, 
and yet to abandon wife or child was a great wrong. Parents should 
not vex their children, or dispute over them. They wanted a happy 
home, and if they had it not they might die. 

As the later preaching has not appeared in as permanent a form 
as the earlier, it may be more freely quoted: “The Great Spirit is 
angry at the red men’s sins. He is angry because they drink the 
firewater. He made it, but He made it for the white men, and put 
it on the island which He had made for them to live in. It was by 
the power of the Evil Spirit that white men brought it from across 
the great salt lake, and gave it to you. You must put it away, and 
repent of it all your lives. We hear your people say firewater is not 
wicked to take.” Its evil effects were then illustrated. 

My other informant related that the angels said to Handsome 
Lake: “ We have seen some people who say that the use of whiskey 
is good in its place; and who also claim that the observance of Sun- 
day is good and right for the Indian. But whiskey and Sunday are 
not good for the Indian ; for whiskey was made for the laboring man, 
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and Sunday also was set aside as a day of rest. Indians do not 
need rest, for they labor not, and toil not ; hence they need no rest. 
Whiskey is of no use toa hunter. If a man goes hunting while he 
is drunken with whiskey, the smell of this will drive the game from 
him before he gets in sight of it. 

“ Again, where whiskey is used on a farm, while hoeing corn, the 
corn will turn yellow and puny, and the corn plants will say to each 
other, We are not treated right, and are discouraged; we cannot 
endure this, and will never amount to anything ; we are all burned 
out with whiskey. Look yonder! See how thrifty those plants are. 
They will produce an abundance of corn, and will be a blessing to 
all the people.” 

In the preaching and in this, the effects of intemperance on per- 
sons and families are graphically described, and against this evil the 
prophet made his strongest efforts. 

In regard to marriage, Handsome Lake was told by the three 
angels that “The Great Spirit made two persons, one man and one 
woman, commanding them to live together as man and wife. He 
told them to bring up families. Your people must not commit 
adultery, nor leave the wife or husband, but love them. It is wicked 
to desert your children. You will never enter Heaven if you leave 
two of them. The man and woman may marry, and live as wife and 
husband, and they must live so for a lifetime. They must love each 
other and care for each other. We see some man leave his wife 
when she has a child. Ina short time he marries another woman, 
and when his second wife has a child he leaves her. If he leaves 
two children he will not enter Heaven. We see that some females 
leave their husbands. This is wicked. God wants all your people 
to repent leaving each other. If any married couple have no chil- 
dren born to them, they must not quarrel on account of having no 
child, nor part, nor leave each other, but they must live together as 
long as they live.” It is added, however, that if they cannot live 
happily, they may separate. Excellent rules also appear on quarrel- 
ing, jealousy, and many other things. An informant, not an Indian 
preacher, tells me that the Great Spirit created two men, and then 
two women, on this continent, who were married and commanded 
to love one another. The pale faces were created on another conti- 
nent, separated by a great sea. 

“The angels said to me, Tell the people on the earth that the 
husband and wife must love one another, and continue to live and 
love thus until death separates them, except when such marriages 
are unfruitful. Then separation may be right, and each one may 
marry again. It is pleasant to the Great Spirit when a mother has 
ten children born to her; so much so that all of her sins will be 
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forgiven, and after this life she shall enter into the presence of Ha- 
wa-ne-yu.” 

In Sose-ha-wa’s preaching it was said that the Great Spirit told 
Handsome Lake that “ He had made the Indians, as a race, separate 
and distinct from the pale face. It is a great sin to intermarry, and 
intermingle the blood of the two races. Let none be guilty of 
this.” 

At Onondaga they were reminded that there were orphans and 
poor children whom they could adopt. The Great Spirit would 
reward kindness to them. Children must be trained to be moral 
and reverent. Parents should be thankful for every child, as a gift 
from the Great Spirit. It is wrong to find fault with its features, 
for these are the work of God. Step-children are to be treated 
kindly, and on such points both preachers spoke much alike. 

It was wrong for a parent to whip a child, for this the Great 
Spirit never intended, and the young women must repent of this 
evil. It might be plunged in water, but punishment must cease when 
the child promises to do better. They were to be taught not to 
steal. When old age came, they were to venerate and care for their 
parents. 

The Great Spirit enjoined hospitality, as they were members of 
one great family. “If a stranger wander about your abode, speak 
to him with kind words, be hospitable to him; welcome him to your 
home.” Again it was said, “ When your neighbor visits you, set 
food before him. If it be your next door neighbor, you must give 
him something to eat. He will partake and thank you. If you see 
a poor white man around your house, you must take care of him as 
you would your own people. He was made by the same Great 
Spirit who made the red man.” My latest informant enlarged on 
this. “If your neighbor come to you for a piece of pork or a piece 
of bread, give him something to eat, even if it is the last loaf of 
bread in the house. Divide with him.” These are practically much 
earlier rules, still maintained. 

But little is said on the treatment of sickness. Sose-hd-wa said: 
“The Great Spirit designed that some men should possess the gift 
of skill in medicine, but He is pained to see a medicine-man making 
exorbitant charges. Our Creator made tobacco for us. This plant 
must always be used in administering medicine. When a sick per- 
son recovers his health, he must return his thanks to the Great 
Spirit by means of tobacco, for it is by his goodness that he is 
made well.” 

It was proper to reward the medicine-man, but he must take 
whatever the patient chose to give. If he was poor and could give 
nothing, this was well. The saving of a friend’s life was a sufficient 
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reward. Hoh-shair-honh said nothing on this subject, but my other 
informant said that Handsome Lake was told that he would be 
able to find remedies for sickness, but must charge nothing for his 
services. 

All things relating to the Great Spirit were to be done before 
noon, when He went to sleep. “Our religion teaches that the early 
day is dedicated to the Great Spirit, and the late day is granted to 
the spirits of the dead.” While the preachers insist on this, and 
religiously close their addresses at noon, others are not so particu- 
lar, the Indians rarely assembling until near midday, or full noon. 
Sose-ha-wa said the prophet was told this: “It is right and proper 
always to look upon the dead. Let your face be brought near to 
theirs, and then address them. Let the dead know that their absence 
is regretted by their friends, and that they grieve for their death. 
Let the dead know, too, how their surviving friends intend to live. 
Let them know whether they will so conduct themselves that they 
will meet again in the future world. The dead will hear and remem- 
ber.” Handsome Lake had anothe: charge on this subject which 
involved a change of usage. “It has been the custom among us to 
mourn for the dead one year. This custom is wrong. As it causes 
the death of many children, it must be abandoned. Ten days mourn 
for the dead, and no longer. When one dies it is right and proper 
to make an address over the body, telling how much you loved the 
deceased.” 

Hoh-shair-honh said nothing of this, but both the annual and ten 
days’ dead feast are yet kept. As the spirit does not leave its famil- 
iar resorts until the customary dead feast is observed, those who 
fail in this may be haunted by it, and curious stories relating to this 
are told at Onondaga Castle, where such feasts are customary. 

According to Sose-ha-wa, the angels told Handsome Lake that the 
Evil Spirit might “introduce the fiddle. He may bring cards and 
leave them among you. The use of these is a great sin.”” Hoh- 
shair-honh was very explicit. He said the angels’ message was that 
“Card-playing is wicked. Your people must not play cards. Violin- 
playing is wicked. The Great Spirit has not given your people the 
fiddle. The white men brought cards across the great salt lake, but 
you must not take them in your hands. They are from the Evil 
Spirit. They also brought the fiddle across the great lake for you 
to play. That you must not touch.” There is a record of violins 
at Onondaga in 1743, but none are there now. Rattles and drums 
survive, and cornets and organs have come in, but no stringed 
instruments as yet. A recent attempt to use the violin at a private 
merrymaking, was summarily ended by the chiefs and others. 

The moral code was given almost in our words, and with some 
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admirable minor details. They must not sell anything without tell- 
ing the purchaser its actual cost, but I do not remember this custom 
in anything I have bought. It was give and take. Hunting had 
become poor, and the angels said that they might therefore use the 
flesh of domestic animals at feasts, although game was the proper 
thing. In their changed circumstances they might build comfort- 
able houses, and raise cattle. Thus far they might go without sin. 
Hoh-shair-honh allowed further liberty in this, but added that they 
must take good care of their stock. “It is wicked to abuse animals.” 
There were always, however, strong injunctions against drinking 
liquor and the sale of land, the two great evils of Handsome Lake’s 
day. 

Religious observances were very simple, except as they concerned 
feasts. Sose-ha-wa spoke only of a morning and evening thanks- 
giving, but perhaps implied more. His present successor said that 
the angels directed that “ When they arise in the morning, they 
shall pray, asking that no sickness should be theirs through the day. 
At breakfast they must pray again, and at dinner and supper. On 
going to bed they must ask the Great Spirit to take care of them 
through the night.” 

Directions for the great festivals are fuller. In Hoh-shair-honh’s 
summary of these, “ The angels also said: You shall worship the 
Great Spirit by dancing the turtle dance at the new moon when the 
strawberry ripens. At the new moon of the green corn time you 
shall give a thanksgiving dance. In the midwinter, at the new 
moon, you shall give another thanksgiving dance. It shall be the 
New Year’s dance, but you must not burn the dog as you have been 
doing. You shall have a thanksgiving dance at the new moon of 
the time of the making of sugar. You shall dance at the new moon 
of the planting time, and pray for a good harvest. You shall dance 
at the new moon of the harvest time, and give thanks for what the 
Great Spirit has given you. You shall make your prayers and dance 
in the forenoon, for at midday the Great Spirit goes to rest, and will 
not hear your worship.” 

In Sose-ha-wa’s preaching there is no mention of the dog, which 
was burned at the New Year’s feast until within a few years. If 
the prophet found the custom too strongly intrenched, the earlier 
preachers may have quietly passed it over. After an observance of 
over a century at least, it has dropped out of this feast, in which 
originally it had no place. 

Sose-ha-wa gave fuller particulars of some of these feasts as they 
were directed by the angels, and these may well be quoted as being 
authoritative. It was said: “It is the will of the Great Spirit that 
when the berries ripen on the ground, we should return our thanks 
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to Him, and have a public rejoicing for the continuance of these 
blessings. He made everything upon which we live, and requires 
us to be thankful at all times for the continuance of his favors. 
When Our Life (corn, etc.) has again appeared, it is the will of the 
Great Ruler that we assemble for a general thanksgiving. It is his 
will also that the children be brought, and made to participate in 
the Feather dance. Your feast must consist of the new grain. It 
is proper at these times, should any present not have had their 
names published, or if any changes have been made, to announce 
them then. The festival must continue four days. Thus they said. 
Upon the first day must be performed the Feather dance. This 
ceremony must take place in the early day, and cease at noon. In 
the same manner, upon the second day, is to be performed the 
Thanksgiving dance. On the third the Thanksgiving concert, 
Ah-d6-weh, is to be introduced. The fourth day is set apart for the 
Peach-stone game. All these ceremonies, instituted by our Creator, 
must be commenced at the early day, and cease at noon. At all 
these times we are required to return thanks to our Grandfather 
Hé-no and his assistants. To them is assigned the duty of watching 
over the earth, and all it produces for our good. The great Feather 
and Thanksgiving dances are the appropriate ceremonies of thanks- 
giving to the Ruler and Maker of all things. The Thanksgiving 
concert belongs appropriately to our Grandfathers. In it we return 
thanks tothem. During the performance of this ceremony we are 
required also to give them the smoke of tobacco. Again, we must 
at this time return thanks to our Mother, the earth, for she is our 
relative. We must also return thanks to Our Life and its Sisters. 
All these things are required to be done by the light of the sun. 
They must not be protracted until the sun has hid its face, and 
darkness surrounds all things.” 

The Feather dance is sometimes termed that of the Turtle, from 
the turtle shell rattles used, but it often follows the preaching, after 
noon. Our Life and its Sisters are corn, beans, and pumpkins. The 
Grandfathers are the Thunders, called A-kee-so-tah, they are our 
Grandfathers, by the Onondagas, when spoken of as divinities. 
Otherwise they are Hah-te-wen-non-to-teys, our Grandfathers of the 
continuously roaring voices. Names are given at several festivals. 

The notice of the New Year's feast is very brief for one so impor- 
tant. Handsome Lake said to Sose-ha-wa, “On the fifth day of the 
new moon, Nis-go-wuk’-na (about February 1) we are required to 
commence the annual jubilee of thanksgiving to our Creator. At 
this festival all can give evidence of their devotion to the will of the 
Great Spirit by participating in all its ceremonies.” As these in- 
cluded the burning of the dog, the two preachers are not agreed. 
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Sose-ha-wa mentioned but one more festival. This was the mes- 
sage of the angels. “Continue to listen: It has pleased our Crea- 
tor to set apart as our Life the Three Sisters. For this special 
favor let us ever be thankful. When you have gathered in your 
harvest, let the people assemble and hold a general thanksgiving for 
so great a good. In this way you will show your obedience to the 
will and pleasure of your Creator. Thus they said.” 

There are pretty stories about these Three Sisters, the corn, 
beans, and pumpkins, but it is noteworthy that the Indian Thanks- 
giving day antedated our own. It is more American than we have 
ever claimed. 

The four angels are repeatedly mentioned, but only three ap- 
peared at first. They said to Handsome Lake, “There are four of 
us. Some other time you will be permitted to see the other.” Sose- 
ha-wa, however, said nothing about the meeting, but ascribed every- 
thing afterwards to the four messengers. Hoh-shair-honh used 
nearly the same words, but added, “ The three angels said to Hand- 
some Lake, At the first time we met you, we told you that there 
were four of us angels. In three days you shall see the fourth, but 
if you meet him beyond a certain place you cannot come back. If 
you meet him this side of that place, you will return.” He met 
him, and among other things this was told him by the three who 
accompanied him: “ You now see the fourth angel. You shall 
meet him. When you meet him he will ask if you ever heard old 
people say that the pale faces killed a certain person. They met 
him, and he asked Handsome Lake if he ever heard of a person 
who was killed a long time ago. He answered, I have heard old peo- 
ple say that such a one was killed. The man said, I am the person ; 
and he showed all the marks made on him in killing him. He said 
to Handsome Lake, The white people abused me, and they think 
they have killed me. I say that I am not dead, but I have gone 
back home, because not one person believed me. So I will say that 
they shall not enter Heaven.” Another Indian does not hesitate 
to call this person Christ, adding as his words, “ There is no salva- 
tion possible for the white men. They are all condemned already, 
with the exception of one — that is General George Washington. 
You will find him on your way. He stands at the door of Heaven, 
but can go no farther.” All describe his place of rest. 

Handsome Lake was shown the way to Heaven, not so much 
traveled as the other road, which he also saw. Many things of inter- 
est were shown him in the other world. These are not all related 
at any one time, rules of life being regarded as of more practical 
importance. The stories have the old Greek flavor, but a more mod- 
ern dress, all punishments having a symbolic reference to the 
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offences of which they were the results. The prophet looked down 
on the earth, and saw the evils of penuriousness and intemperance. 
He came to the forks of the road beyond the grave, where the two 
keepers sat to direct the spirits of the dead to their future abode. 
On the one hand the road led to the Home of the Great Spirit ; on 
the other to the House of Torment. Drunkards drank of red hot 
liquor. Quarrelsome husbands and wives raged at each other with 
a fury surpassing that of earth. Witches were alternately plunged 
in boiling and freezing water. Rumsellers had the flesh eaten from 
their bones. The great chief, Farmer’s Brother, was engaged in 
removing a heap of sand, grain by grain, but it never diminished in 
size. This was the punishment of those who sold land. Lazy 
women cut down weeds which choked a field of corn, They grew 
up as fast as they were cut down. A man who had beaten his wife 
cruelly upon earth, struck a red hot statue of a woman. The sparks 
flew with every blow and burned him. These are specimens of other 
appropriate punishments. 

In an account given me, but which I do not find in those of 
authority, “the angels showed Handsome Lake a house, and this 
house was all dark. The angels said to him, This house is the white 
man’s church. It is of no consequence at all to the Great Spirit. 
Again, the angels showed me another, which was the council-house. 
I saw rays of light flowing from its eastern door and reaching the 
highest heavens. The angels told me that this light was the way 
for the people of the council-house, when they go to a better world. 
They go at once into Heaven after death, remaining there in peace 
and joy.” 

As they drew near Heaven, guided by a great light from thence, 
they saw Washington alone. He was not allowed to enter, for no 
white man could do this, but came as near as possible. I am told 
“he seemed quite contented as he stood at the gate of Heaven with 
his pet dog.” All agree that he was permitted to leave the earth 
because of his kindness to the Indians after the Revolution. They 
say that their allies left them to their fate, and said he might exter- 
minate them if he wished. He answered that the Great Spirit made 
them as well as him, and this would be a sin. So he let them go to 
their homes and live. For this good deed he comes as near Heaven 
as a pale-face can. They could not have put a high estimation on 
William Penn and others. Mercy was more to them than mere jus- 
tice. This is what Handsome Lake saw, and what the angels told 
him. ‘“ He looked and saw an inclosure upon a plain, just without 
the entrance of Heaven. Within it was a fort. Here he saw the 
Destroyer of Villages walking to and fro within the inclosure. His 
countenance indicated a great and good man. They said to Hand- 
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some Lake, The man you see is the only pale-face who ever left the 
earth. He was kind to you, and extended over you his protection. 
But he is never permitted to go into the presence of the Great 
Spirit. Although alone, he is perfectly happy. All faithful Indians 
pass by him as they go to Heaven. They see him and recognize 
him, but pass onin silence. No word ever passes his lips.” This 
is Sose-ha-wa’s account. The later preaching substitutes a house 
for a fort. 

Handsome Lake was not allowed to enter Heaven himself at this 
time, for then he could not have returned to the earth ; its delights 
were described, but it was not the happy hunting-ground of their 
ancestors. An agreeable climate, fruits and flowers, absence of 
evil, peace and pleasure, these were its strong features. At a later 
day the prophet would enter this happy place if he continued faith- 
ful. Meanwhile he must preach, and the chiefs must assist him. Be 
sides these he was to have other helpers, called Keepers of the Faith. 
These received official names, laying them aside if they relinquished 
their office, which they seldom did, as there were future privileges 
and penalties. The prophet said, “The same office exists in 
Heaven, the home of our Creator. They will take the same place 
when they arrive there. There are dreadful penalties awaiting those 
Keepers of the Faith who resign their office without a cause. Thus 
the angels said.” These officers had a general charge of religious 
ceremonies and moral duties. The Senecas call them Ho-nun-de- 
ont ; among the Onondagas the female Keepers of the Faith are 
styled O-nah-ta-hone-tah. In the latter dialect the Four Persons, 
for whom there is a religious recognition, are called Ki-yae-ne-ung- 
kwa-ta-ka. 

The land question was prominent in the prophet’s mind. He was 
told, “ The Great Spirit, when He made the earth, never intended 
that it should be made merchandise. He willed that all his crea- 
tures should enjoy it equally. Chiefs and aged men — you, as men, 
have no land to sell. You occupy and possess it in trust for your 
children. Whoever sells lands offends the Great Spirit, and must 
expect a great punishment after death.” In the later preaching 
they were told that it was wicked to sell their lands, “ If your peo- 
ple sell all their lands, they will then have no homes, nowhere to go. 
Then your people will all die, for the white people will not take care 
of them.” 

Many striking sentences and excellent precepts might be quoted 
from these Iroquois addresses, but the source of many of them is 
perfectly plain. When translated they have a very familiar sound. 
It is proper to say that the Christian Indians affirm that some less 
elevating precepts are never translated for the white man, and that 
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the best face is put upon those which are given. However this may 
be, the several accounts which I have received are quite consistent. 

The call for a religious council is made like any other, a runner 
being sent with a string of wampum to each of the chiefs who are 
invited. The invitation being accepted, the runner passes on. The 
delegates returned the wampum when they were officially received 
by the Onondagas in 1894, and their welcome by that nation, and 
the speeches made in return, formed one day’s proceedings. The 
real business of the council in this case occupied five days. An 
ascription of thanks opened each day’s meeting, and in this thanks 
were returned to the Great Spirit, the Four Persons, the Thunders, 
who were their Grandfathers, the sun, moon, and earth. Due re- ~ 
sponses were made, the wampum was dispijayed, and the speaking 
began. Dances followed the address, with which they properly had 
nothing to do. 

Handsome Lake said that the Four Persons — their usual title — 
would visit him once a year, a convenient arrangement, and in this 
way some anachronisms are explained. He began his visits, but the 
Oneidas would not receive him, nor the Tuscaroras, who then lived 
with them. The Onondagas became his most zealous adherents, 
and he spent much time with them. Among the Senecas the influ- 
ence and sagacity of Red Jacket were too great to be entirely over- 
come by Cornplanter and the prophet, and this part of the scheme, 
if it was such, failed of full success. The prophet’s influence, how- 
ever, endured after death, although little is left of it now. Fora 
long time this was salutary, and his precepts were certainly en- 
nobling, although he compromised with old superstitions too deeply 
rooted for immediate eradication. He died at Onondaga, August 
10, 1815, while on one of his missionary tours, and was buried under 
the old council-house, where his body still rests. At the new coun- 
cil-house, but a few feet away, his fast diminishing followers still 
gather, but will soon be gone. The Handsome Lake is like waters 
that fail and dry up, having no springs to nourish them. 

For some erring men he saw a future trial and restoration. Others 
would find no remedy. The end of the earth has a familiar sound. 
“The Great Spirit made this earth. He will burn it up. The time 
is now half gone. If the people keep these laws it will be renewed 
for a little time.” Sose-ha-wa said also, “ Before this dreadful time 
the Great Spirit will take home the good and faithful. They will 
lie down to sleep, and from this sleep of death they will rise and go 
home to their Creator. Thus the angels said.” 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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Some Nursery Rhymes of Korea. 


SOME NURSERY RHYMES OF KOREA! 


At the outset of this study it should be understood that the word 
“rhyme” in the title is used in its general sense and not in that of 
the repetition of sound in successive lines. Moreover, the forms into 
which these verses are here rendered are not exact reproductions 
of the originals, but used to preserve their rhythmical effect. The 
Korean students, from whose lips the songs were taken, assured me 
that in these versions they sounded familiar. One of them ex- 
plained, indeed, that the original had “his rhyme also,” by which, 
as the phonetic reproductions indicate, he meant simply rhythm. 
In the case of the nursery songs this rhythm, it would seem, arises 
not so much from regular metrical construction as from the cadences 
of the singing. I will not presume, however, to discuss here the ques- 
tion of poetic form, my purpose being simply to convey as clearly as 
I may the sentiments and ideas which meet us at the very thresh- 
old of family life in the most mysterious of Oriental nations. 

It is generally claimed, I believe, that priests invented songs, but 
undoubtedly the first mother sang to the first baby, for the maternal 
passion is essentially rhythmical. So, too, in nursery songs are 
hints of all poetic forms, the lyric, the epic, the dramatic, as the 
mother mood sweeps the whole emotional gamut, loving, despairing, 
aspiring, and prophetic. Nursery rhymes, too, have their evolution, 
which is apparently from content, like that of the sweet English 
baby whose sister Betty wore a gold ring and whose relatives were 
all in court positions, to a mere jingle like the “ Hickory, dickory, 
dock,” so tickling to infantile ears. There are good grounds for 
believing the development from meaning to sound to be universal, 
hence when we find a Korean nursery song full of meaning we are 
not surprised that it should claim unusual antiquity even in that 
land where everything is dated by centuries. It is quite natural, also, 
that there should be signs of caste in nursery songs, since these 
will naturally reflect the environment from which they have sprung. 

If we were in Seoul and should repair to a modest dwelling, one 
of those low, sloping-roofed houses, with its back to the street and 
its cheery openings on to a central court, — should we chance there 
when the mother was hushing her black-eyed baby to sleep, as she 
swayed to and fro patting the nestler with measured stroke, we 
might hear her crooning a song, which is varied according to the 
mood of the singer, and which in its simplest form comprises three 
or four lines, as follows :— 


1 A paper presented before the Woman’s Anthropological Society, Washington, 
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Ha, dog, dog, do not bark, 

Sweetly sleeps my golden baby, 

Sweetly sleeps my silver baby, ' 

Lullaby, lullaby, 

Hush, hush, lullaby, sweet peach blossom. 


In phonetic rendering this becomes “Ka ya, Ka ya, chit cha mara 
kum d-ong ag-e chol do jan da. Undongag-e. Chol do jan da.’ Oh 
ha ya. Oh ha ya oh hoh day yah ra mawha roda.”_ This version is 
simple enough, and might suit any people, but in the elaborate form 
given below the song is typical : — 

Sleep well, sleep well, my baby, sleep well, 

White dog do not bark, black dog do not bark, 
My baby is more precious than the king’s treasure. 
May my baby have riches vast as the sea, 

May my baby be old as the mountains, 

Hard as stone, tall as the pine-tree. 

My baby shall grow like a plant, 

He shall be noble as Numki, 

My baby shall be wise as Confucius, 

He shall be good as Buddha. 

An American mother might content herself with the prayer for 
riches and strength, conscious that most material blessings would 
follow from these. Not so in Korea; like an exaggerated Washing- 
ton, official position is here the goal to which every one aspires, but, 
rich or poor, to secure this he must be versed in Confucius and the 
classics, hence to be wise as the Oriental sage is to have a pretty 
sure passport to an enviable career. The song ends with a pious 
wish that every Korean mother echoes, for, almost without excep- 
tion, the women are Buddhists. They do not trouble themselves 
much about the fine philosophical distinctions of the metaphysical 
priests, but with the reverential trust and practical impulse charac- 
teristic of their sex, they seize the inspiring hope that virtue shall 
have a final reward and that life shall prevail over death, and this 
hope they impart in song and story to their children. 

If, instead of a lowly home, we had sought the mansion of a 
nobleman, and had listened to a mother of noble birth, the song 
might have run as follows : — 

Let us sleep, let us sleep, now you should sleep, our baby is sleeping so well. 

The baby of Unja! the baby of Gunja! you are the Okpodong in the mountain 
of ten thousand crests. 

How can you be bought with gold, or how with silver are you to be purchased? 

You are the baby faithful to your parents. 

You are the baby patriotic to your nation. 

You are the baby kind to your brothers and sisters. 

You are the baby harmonious with your relations and friends. 


And so on, line being added to line, until the baby sleeps. This 
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song is very old, and its language shows its caste relations. “ Unja” 
and “ Gunja” are ranks of the ancient Korean nobility nearly as 
high as the king. ‘“ Okpodong”’ is the poetical name of an ideal 
waterfall in the recesses of a vast mountain range. It has the 
shining sheen of polished green jade or glistens silver white in the 
sun. Okpodong also preserves traditions of a mythical being ap- 
pearing in the deepest part of the mountains. It is in the form of 
a beautiful baby, its face radiant with heavenly wisdom. 

I am tempted to introduce here by way of contrast a cradle song ! 
from the Tamilians of southern India. Although emanating from 
a land rich in tradition and poetic fancy, it must yield in these 
respects to the lullabies of Korea : — 


Oh child, who came to save me, 
Oh jewel of my eye, who like light 
Enlightens our caste, sleep ! 


My child, why do you cry? 
Mother will take care of you, 
Who has done anything to you? 
Tell their name. 

Cease to grieve, sleep! 


Don’t cry uselessly, my child 
Say who beat you. 

Say who touched you, 

We will punish them. 


The song of the moon, which Korean women teach their children 
and children repeat to each other, is older than the present dynasty, 
—that is, more than five hundred years, — and by allusions pre- 
serves traditions of a much earlier period. Rendered in English 
measure it runs as follows : — 


Moon, moon, bright moon. 

There, there now I see 

As Etabae saw, a cinnamon-tree, 
With my gold axe I will cut it down. 
Trim it smooth with my jade axe. 

A house to build all thatched with straw, 
Rooms there shall be one, two, three, 
One for my father, 

One for my mother, 

One for me and my wife. 

May we live there a thousand years, 
Ten thousand years together. 


We, too, have rhymes of the moon that we teach our children, — 


? Translated from the original by an English woman, inspectress of a girls’ 
school at Madras, and published in the /ndian Magazine for September, 1896. 
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about the man in the moon that lost connection on his way to Nor- 
wich, and the antics of the moon-struck cow, — but they are silly 
things beside this of Korea, which is instinct with tradition, aspira- 
tion, and ethical sentiment. Antiquity and wisdom are celebrated 
by reference to the old sage Etabae ; fancy lingers over the pre- 
cious things, the gold and jade sacred to the uses of royalty and 
high officials, while the closing exclamation voices the most pious 
sentiment of the Orient, since it is the continuity of family life, 
maintained from age to age, through the pious regard for parents, 
that gives the means of satisfying the instinctive longing for per- 
sonal identity and immortality which is denied or ignored in the 
philosophy. 

In singing this and other songs peculiar effects are made by the 
repetition and interpolation of words and syllables which receive 
varied slur and emphasis, according to the mood of the singer. 
These modifications do not, however, disguise the air, which can 
easily be distinguished. The musical notations here presented will 
serve to indicate the character of these simple melodies.! 


MOON SONG. 
Marcato. 




































































1 These songs, with several others, were recorded by the graphophone and tran- 
scribed into our notation by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. It is the first attempt that 
has been made in this country to render Korean music intelligible. 





































































































From these glimpses at the baby lore of the “hermit nation,” it 
is easy to see how custom and tradition are instilled into the mind 
from its earliest moment. Education in Korea is more essentially a 
family matter than with us, and tends ever to fix and crystallize that 
which has been. Ethical sentiment is a pervading element, but it 
is chiefly the sentiment of veneration. The almost passionate rev- 
erence for elders that has left its impress even upon the rhymes for 
children is expressed very quaintly and tenderly in a song entitled 
“ A prayer for good people not to grow old.” 

Although in no sense a nursery song, it is familiar to the young, 
and is a type of the influences by which their characters are formed 
during the training period, or, as we should say, the school age. 
Hence, it may very properly complete a study of the lore of child- 
hood. The song is interesting also because it offers a characteristic 
example of the favorite lyrical metres. I present here an English 
paraphrase and a phonetic transcription with the feet and quantities 


marked : — 
The treetops are swinging, Kundung, Kundung, 
Will the wind blow? 
Clouds rise on Mansusan, 
Will the rain fall? 
VOL. X.— NO. 38. 13 
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You years and months do not hasten. 
All glorious cities with their heroes and poets, 
All good men, alas, will grow old! 
PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 
Ba ra me | bul ya nyn | g 
Na mii | gut chéé | Kun ding | Kun ding 
Be ga or | eya nyn | g 
Man sii | san ai | Ku room | in da 
Sai wal ra | sai w4l ra | ka gi rul | ma ra 
Chang 4n | ho gill | reda | nyk niin | da 
The underlying thought of this simple poem is the inevitable 
relation of cause and effect. It is developed in a climax, the move- 
ment being from doubt as to processes in nature to absolute affirma- 
tion in respect to the effects of time. The interrogative form in 
the first two couplets preserves the elements of uncertainty plainly 
expressed in the original. We may note in the first line a striking 
example of the very common figure, onomatopeeia, the untranslatable 
word “ Kundung, Kundung,” expressing merely the swaying motion 
of the treetops. The metre indicated in the phonetic copy consists 
of syllables marked by quantity rather than by stress. In reading 
the voice is not only held on the long syllables, but a slur is intro- 
duced which gives the effect of intoning or chanting. It was notice- 
able that the slurs of the voice in singing rarely fall upon the long 
syllables, but generally upon the last of the measure. 


MUSICAL NOTATION OF PRAYER FOR GOOD PEOPLE NOT TO 


GROW OLD. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL ELEMENT IN HOPI WORSHIP. 


In his well-known work in which he discusses the evolution of 
primitive culture, Dr. E. B. Tylor devotes one of the closing chap- 
ters to rites and ceremonies. In order to show how intimate the 
lower. phases of religions are with the higher, from an ethnographic 
standpoint, this profound scholar has selected groups of religious 
rites, all of which “have early place and rudimentary meaning in 
savage culture, all belong to barbaric ages, all have their representa- 
tives within the limits of modern Christendom.” These elements 
are “ prayer, sacrifice, fasting, and other methods of artificial ecstasy, 
orientation, lustration.” The writer, believing there is no better 
test of a theory than to indicate its weakness or strength when 
applied to special instances, not employed in its support or construc- 
tion, has sought in the following pages to show that certain compo- 
nents of Tusayan rites are corroborative of the general theoretical 
views on rites and ceremonies advanced by Tylor in the work above 
quoted, and from these ceremonies has chosen sacrifice, an essential 
element of all worship, in its special application to a comparatively 
unmodified cluster of American Indians. 

In none of the variants of sacrifice among primitive men, which 
have been adduced by others, has attention been drawn to instances 
where this element takes exactly the same form as in the Tusayan 
ritual ; yet notwithstanding this fact, the place which sacrifice occu- 
pies in the Hopi system, and the relation which this variant bears 
to prayer, are apparently similar to those which others have indi- 
cated. The feeling known as worship, which in races of advanced 
culture has come to be restricted to man’s attitude towards divinized 
beings, can hardly be said to have a like limitation in the thoughts 
of primitive man. In fact, among a people whose supernatural 
beings are anthropomorphic, the human and superhuman elements 
grade imperceptibly one into another, and we could hardly expect 
difference in treatment. So-called gods, with anthropomorphic per- 
sonalities, are naturally treated as men of transcendent powers, and 
powerful men are reverenced as gods. The line of demarcation is 
difficult to discover. A youth needs but to don a mask in a sacred 
dance, and he becomes a god; a king among peoples not wholly 
barbarous is regarded a god, and approached as if he were such. 
Ceremonial worship began not in acts distinctly limited to super- 
naturals, but as an application of the mode of man’s dealing with 
other men to the method of influencing anthropomorphic crea- 
tions. 

When the Spaniards discovered the Tusayan Indians, in the mid- 
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dle of the sixteenth century, the essential features of their religion 
had developed, although it is probable that several components of 
their composite ritual have been added since that time. The legends 
of this people distinctly state that each cluster of families, now 
called a pueblo, is formed by composition, or has resulted from a 
drifting together of families or larger groups, each of which con- 
tributed certain ceremonials. In that way the ritual became com- 
posite; a mosaic of rites, one or more portions of which were added 
by incoming families. 

The general character of each of these additions was similar, but 
each was, in a sense, distinct or a unit. The resultant union of 
these components was, therefore, a congeries of small family reli- 
gions of the same general character. 

Let us isolate one of these families to discover the religious char- 
acter of one of the component units. 

The accepted belief in each cluster is that the family originated 
from an ancestral pair, son and daughter of the sky god, and earth, 
not created by a fiat of a Great Spirit, but born from the womb of 
earth, as infants are born, or as animals are generated. These two 
ancestors are the cultus hero and his wife, from whom members of 
that family are supposed to be descended. They became tutelary 
or totemic personalities (gods), and in reverence for them rites and 
ceremonies developed, patterned on the same type as secular acts 
of respect to elders. Spirits of the ancients still live somewhere; 
and as elders are esteemed, these deceased beings are reverenced 
or worshipped. They are regarded as members of the clan, and are 
represented by effigy or symbol in festivals. Early religion, in short, 
was not differentiated from that regard for elders which results from 
paternal or maternal family government. 

As these several families consolidated, each component preserved 
its own patriarchal system, and thus we find them to-day, existing 
side by side, each family jealously preserving from knowledge of 
others its secret rites, and equally unwilling to intrude on those of 
other families. In its structure, therefore, the present Hopi ritual 
may be regarded as an aggregation of several family rituals, just as 
the pueblo is populated by inhabitants of several phratries, formerly 
separated. 

As the families bringing these characteristic rites came to Tu- 
sayan from different directions, naturally there is a variation in their 
character. This is likewise seen in the composite Hopi language, 
which has words akin to many distinct forms of speech in the South- 
west. Certain families, as the Water House, and Squash, came 
from the far south, bringing the cult of the Plumed Serpent, and 
many words of Nahuatl roots; others from the east brought kin- 
ships to eastern peoples, and so on. 
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Sacrifice, as an element of worship, is a familiar one with the Tu- 
sayan Indians, and even offerings of human beings, should occasion 
demand, were formerly not alien to their thoughts. Happily, how- 
ever, with this gentle people those sanguinary offerings, so common 
in Mexico among Aztecs, have no place in the present ritual, and 
survive only in legends. One of the best known instances in pueblo 
verbal records of human sacrifices is that which recounts how to 
appease an angry god who flooded the ancient world, a child of the 
chief was thrown into the angry waters, which immediately subsided. 
If we may trust other tales, the same idea of human sacrifice, very 
much modified, may give an explanation of certain repulsive acts 
reported to have taken place during early wars with Apaches and 
Utes, when in warrior celebrations of victory captives were sacri- 
ficed. The idea of a chief offering himself as a person to be sacrificed 
for his people was, I believe, the dominant one in the mind of the 
Oraibi chief, a few years ago, when the United States troops arrested 
their leading men. In 1892 I witnessed in the pueblo of Sitcomovi 
a Katcina dance, during which a dog was brought into the plaza 
by the Clown Priests, and brutally killed in the presence of the 
spectators. At that time one of their number personified Masaudh, 
a God of Death, and as he smeared himself with the blood, it occurred 
to me that this might be an unusual sacrifice to this dreaded being. 

While I have heard from the priests no direct statement to that 
effect, it has always seemed to me that the treatment of rabbits sub- 
sequently to their death in rabbit hunts may be interpreted as a some- 
what modified survival of animal sacrifices. One of the most obscure 
rites among the Moki Indians is the burial of those eagles which 
have furnished them with plumes for ceremonial purposes. I know 
the cleft in the rock where the carcases of such birds are placed, 
and have seen the prayer offerings in it, but am in doubt whether 
this Tusayan variant of the “ Burial of the Wren” is an example of 
animal sacrifice or not.! 

But animal sacrifice, or the offering of life, is unusual, and when 
it does occur is highly modified. The Hopi are an agricultural folk, 
and their offerings to the gods are such as a people of this caste of 
mind would naturally make. Living in an environment where there 
is little game, and being not preéminently warriors, they derive their 
food from the soil, not by chase or predatory forays upon their 


1 There is archzological evidence of the sacrifice of birds, especially the turkey, 
in some of the older Arizona ruins. It has been suggested that the almost 
universal use of the feather on pueblo prayer-sticks may be in some way con- 
nected with sacrifices of birds, but the almost universal adoption of feathers in 
ceremonial usages among widely different peoples calls for a more general expla- 
nation. 
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neighbors. They therefore offer to their gods that which they most 
highly prize. Using the familiar simile, that in the infancy of reli- 
gious ideas man probably approached his supernatural beings as their 
anthropomorphic nature implied, or with much the same spirit as 
he would treat men more powerful than himself, I suppose he made 
use of the same methods in both instances. He asked what he 
wished, and placed before the god his gift as an offering or a symbol 
of homage. The request when addressing a supernatural being we 
call prayer; his offering we know as a sacrifice. In its early form 
there was nothing exceptional in this course of action, nothing out 
of harmony with the simple intercourse of man with man. The 
anthropomorphic conceptions which we call gods were to the primi- 
tive men simply more powerful human beings, with perhaps zoémor- 
phic or other characteristics. 

I have shown in a previous article that those supernatural beings, 
called by us gods, are represented by the Hopi in three ways: by 
living men, women, or children ; by graven images, and by symbolic 
pictures. On comparative study it will be found that these methods 
could be well illustrated by samples chosen from widely different 
geographical localities among people in this lower stage of culture. 

This threefold mode of personification is illustrated in those 
instances where the god is sacrificed, and in Central American and 
Mexican rituals we have documentary evidence to show that the 
first two, and probably the third, were adopted. We have women 
and children dressed as gods, and then sacrificed, in several rites ; 
and in at least one ceremony dough images are treated in the same 
way. These sanguinary sacrifices are too horrible to describe, and 
I will mention but a few to show the use, among the Aztecs, of the 
first method of personification, in sacrifice. In the month Hueiten- 
zilhuitl, according to Serna, they sacrificed a woman, who personated 
Xilome,! Goddess of Corn; in Tecuilhuitontli, a girl representing 
Huitzotuhuhuatl, Goddess of Salt ; and in Ochpanitzli a woman who 
represented Toci, or grandmother Tetcoinam, mother of the gods, 
and in Teotleco they killed the robust youth who personified the 
god who came to the village in this festival of the return of the 
gods. But in the festival Tepeilhuitl they adopted the second or 
less sanguinary method, and sacrificed effigies of wood covered with 
dough with human faces in memory of those they worshipped. 

In one of the legends of the Patki people there is an account of the 
offering of a youth and a maid to Paliiliikofi, the Great Plumed Ser- 
pent, who had flooded the earth. “The elders consulted, and then 
selected the handsomest youth and fairest maid, and arrayed them 


1 Suggestively like to Hopi gods and goddesses are these beings of the Aztec 
Pantheon, the Goddess of Corn, Salt, Mother of Gods, War God. 
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in their finest apparel, the youth with a white kilt and paroquet 
plume, and the maid with a fine blue tunic and white mantle. 
These children wept and besought their parents not to send them 
to Paliiliikof, but an old chief said, ‘You must go; do not be 
afraid; I will guide you.’ And he led them toward the village 
court, and stood at the edge of the water, but sent the children 
wading in toward Paliiliikofi, and when they reached the centre 
of the court, when Paliiliikofi was the deity, the children dis- 
appeared. The water then rushed down, and from this cavity a 
great mound of dark rock protruded. This rock mound was glossy 
and of all colors ; it was beautiful, and, as I have been told, it still 
remains there.” ! 

The personification of the god by any of the three methods enu- 
merated gives us a somewhat different idea of the character of idol- 
atry as ordinarily considered. It seems to me that we have been too 
ready to apply the theory that images used by primitive or even 
somewhat advanced men in their cultus are regarded by them as 
gods, and too prone to overlook the testimony which they them- 
selves might furnish bearing on this point. On interrogating many 
so-called idolatrous persons, we may find that they believe a super- 
natural being resides in an image, but as many others regard these 
images as simple symbols. Travellers are accustomed to consider 
that the simple existence of images necessarily means idolatry with- 
out questioning those who use them in regard to their belief con- 
cerning them, and it is a significant fact that the deeper we pene- 
trate into this subject the less evidence we find that the idol itself 
is worshipped. The recognition that the image represents or is sym- 
bolic of a supernatural being has naturally led to the theory that the 
god temporarily or permanently resides in the figurine. This expla- 
nation is not open to objection as a theory, but may well be chal- 
lenged if it is claimed to be the belief of all peoples who use images 
in worship, and certainly is not supported by evidences drawn from 
the statements of primitive worshippers. There are probably all 
shades of opinion among the Hopi in regard to the nature of their 
idols, and while the thinking men regard them as symbols, and rev- 
erence them for their antiquity, others believe that the supernatu- 
ral being which the image personifies may temporarily inhabit the 
idol. The use of images in worship is in itself no sign of low cul- 
ture, and is unknown among some of the most degraded races of 
men. Tylor well says: “Idolatry does not seem to come in uni- 
formly among the highest savages ; it belongs, for instance, fully to 
the Society Islanders, but not to the Tongans and Fijians. Among 
higher nations its presence or absence does not necessarily agree 

' Thirteenth Annual Report of Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 188. 
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with particular national affinities or levels of culture — compare the 
idol-hating Parsi, or the idolatrous Phoenician, with his ethnic kins- 
man the Israelite, among whose people the incidental relapse into 
the proscribed image-worship was a memory of disgrace. . . . The 
ancient Vedic religion seems not to recognize idolatry, yet the mod- 
ern Brahmins, professed followers of Vedic doctrine, are among the 
greatest idolaters in the world.” 

The cultus of Hopis and Zufiis is of about the same general char- 
acter, and yet, I am told, with the exception of images of the War 
Gods, anthropomorphic idols are not as common with the latter as 
with the former. I presume there may be many similarities in the 
regard which the Hopi and Zufii have for the Corn Maids, yet I find 
no account of idols of such personages in Cibola. 

I have been struck, in comparison of the Zufii ceremonials with 
those of Tusayan, with the relatively great importance in the former 
of the Priesthood of the Bow, and the insignificance of a like warrior 
society, the Kalektaka, among the latter. This difference in the 
power of this priesthood in the two pueblo areas accounts, I believe, 
for many differences in their ceremonials, and explains certain things 
otherwise incomprehensible! With the exception of one or two 
warrior celebrations in winter, the Kalektaka are rather insignificant 
at Walpi; their chief is unobtrusive, and dreadful star-chamber accu- 
sations and punishments of supposed sorcery by this society are 
unknown. 


Images of gods, so constant in Tusayan altar paraphernalia, are, 
I should judge, rare or unknown, certainly undescribed, among 
neighboring Navahoes ; yet that fact, if such it be, could hardly be 
seriously urged to prove that the former are more idolatrous than 
the latter. 

We cannot, in other words, broadly assert that the use of images 
in altar paraphernalia necessarily means a proneness to image-wor- 
ship, or indicates anything more than a highly developed symbolism. 
This symbolism is powerful among peoples with or without images ; 
in the former case probably greater facility in expression has given 
it prominence, but there is no attendant change in the attitude of 
the minds of the two peoples towards their supernatural conceptions. 


TUSAYAN FIGURINES CALLED DOLLS. 
Images of Katcinas are carved out of wood in three great Hopi 
ceremonials called Powamd, Paliiliikofiti, and Niman. These are 
presented to little girls, and are used as dolls, but, like so many 


1 The absence of the packet of meal, and the presence of bow, arrows, and net. 
ted shield on the paho of this society, is in line with what might be expected. 
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religious objects which in the progress of evolution have become 
playthings, these graven images have a sacred meaning which 
survives in their place, time, and method of manufacture. 

The name which is applied to these objects is ¢##u, or personifica- 
tion, and they are sometimes spoken of as prayer offerings. They 
are simulacra of gods, and were in olden times made as substitutional 
sacrifices to the gods, much the same as the dough images in the 
Nahuatl ritual. Even now small tihus may sometimes be found 
deposited in shrines, showing that the religious feeling which 
prompted their manufacture is not extinct. In order to show the 
character of the feast of little idols in Nahuatl ceremonials, I have 
gathered a few descriptions of them from early Spanish writings. 
The festival to which I refer is called Tepeilhuitl, and occurs directly 
after the celebration of the return of the gods or Teotleco. At 
Tusayan they are manufactured at both Powamd and Paliiliikofiti, 
the two ceremonials after the return of the gods. The general 
characters of the festival of the little idols are described by several 
Spanish authors, as Sahagun, Clavagero, and others. One of the least 
known of these descriptions is that by Serna, which I quote: “ El- 
decimotercio, que llamaban Tepeilhuitl, empezaba 4 3 de Octubre 
y luego al 4 hacian una fiesta 4 los mas altos y eminentes montes : 
hacian en esta fiesta unas culebras de palo 6 de raices, y labrdbanles 
con su cabeza, y pintabanles : hacian tambien unos trozos de madera 
tan gruesos como la mufieca, largos, que llamaban ecatotontin, aire- 
cillos : a estos palos y 4 estas culebras vestian 6 cubrian de masa de 
Tzoali, y vestianlos a manera de montes, ponianles sus cabezas de la 
misma masa con rostros de personas en memoria de los que se 
habian ahogado, 6 muerto, sin poderlos quemar, y otras muchas 
ceremonias.”’ } 

I offer the following free translation of the above: ‘“ The 
thirteenth month, which they call Tepeilhuitl, began on the 3d of 
October, and immediately on the 4th they hold a festival to the 
nearest and highest mountains: they made in this festival some 
snakes of sticks or roots, which they furnished with heads, and deco- 
rated with paints: they likewise made sections of wood as great 
as the wrist, and long, which they called ecatotontin, ‘airecillos.’ 
They clothe or cover these sticks and these serpents (effigies) with 
dough made of Tzoali, and dress them in manner of mountains,” and 
put on them heads of the same dough with features of persons in 
memory of those who have drowned themselves or died without 
being burned, and perform many other ceremonies.” 

1 Serna, Manual de Ministros de Indios, p. 91. 


® The Spanish text is obscure: Style of mountains ; or possibly, muertos, dead, 
manner of the dead, 
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To this I will add the following mention of this ceremony from 
Tylor:! “At the yearly festival of the Water Gods and Mountain 
Gods, certain actual sacrifices of human victims took place in the 
temples. At the same time, in the houses of the people there was 
celebrated an unequivocal but harmless imitation of this bloody 
rite. They made paste images, adored them, and in due pretence of 
sacrifice cut them open at the breast, took out their hearts, cut off 
their heads, divided and devoured their limbs.” 

One of the causes of complaint which Hopi traditionists claim 
their ancestors had against the Spanish padres is that the priests 
condemned and forbade the manufacture of the tihus or dolls. The 
warmth with which this grievance is mentioned is significant, for it 
is reasonable to conclude that if these figurines had no deeper mean- ; 
ing than simple playthings for children, neither the Spanish fathers 
would have objected to their manufacture, nor the Hopi taken the 
prohibition so much to heart. Evidently the signification of these 
images was mutually understood to be a religious one, hence on the 
one side zeal to root out the custom of making them, and on the 
other tenacious adherence to ancient usages. The Spanish priests, 
fresh from Mexico, were no doubt familiar with the manufacture of 
similar images in the pagan rites of Nahuatl peoples, and, recogniz- 
ing the same in Tusayan, tried to force the ancient Hopi to abandon 
it. In other words, it is probable that the tihu or doll was re- 
garded as an idol, and perhaps was at that time used as such, but 
now, as so commonly happens in the history of religious parapher- 
nalia, has degenerated to that stage in its decline when it has be- 
come a toy or plaything. It still retains certain characters which 
stamp it as a survival, as shown by its symbolism, and by ceremoni- 
als in which it is made. Possibly this decline in its dignity may 
have resulted from the influence of the padres ; perhaps this was its 
condition when the Spanish priests came among the pueblos; but 
in some former stage it was a symbolic or substitutional sacrificial 
offering. In the hideous sacrifices practised by the warrior Aztecs, 
the sanguinary priest killed a human victim before the idol of the 
War God, and, tearing out the palpitating heart of the unfortunate, 
thrust it into the face of the idol. This offering was food for the 
god. The gentle, agricultural Hopi have the same idea in mind, 
and still feed their stone image of the War God with food, but ina 
way far different. There stands in one corner of the house of In- 
tiwa, the Katcina chief, one of the mildest priests of Walpi, a stone 
idol of the War God, in the mouth of which he or his family at times 
place fragments of corn bread, or mutton stew, as food. The idea 
of feeding a stone image is the same in both instances, but it is 


1 Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 405. 
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differently carried out. In this widely spread custom of feeding 
images of gods we have one of the very numerous variants of sac- 
rifice by a symbolic emblem which could be traced among the prac- 
tices of widely different peoples of both continents ; showing that 
the mind of man works in strictly parallel grooves in similar stages 
of culture, but environment determines to a large extent the details 
of the acts or the manifestations of expression. 

Near several trails which lead from the plain up the precipitous 
sides of the East Mesa to the pueblos on its summit, the visitor may 
see small irregular piles of stones or fragments of firewood. These 
collections may be called shrines, and are dedicated to a supernatural 
being much dreaded by the Mokis. On returning from a day’s 
labor in his fields, or from an excursion to distant mesas for fire- 
wood, the weary Indian, toiling up the trail, will often be observed 
to throw a small stone upon such a pile, or to add a stick of wood 
from the burden he bears. Or when departing from the pueblo a 
similar act is performed, accompanied by a few inaudible words as 
he passes the shrines. 

This, I suppose, is one of the simplest forms of prayer and sacri- 
fice ; the latter, more after the nature of homage to the Earth God, 
and as an offering, can hardly be regarded as more than symbolic in 
nature, for it has no value in itself either to giver or receiver. Pos- 
sibly, however, the stone thrown upon the pile is a substitute for 
something which had worth, of which it is no more than a simple 
symbol. 

In the celebration of the making the new fire, an elaborate cere- 
monial which occurs among the Hopi Indians in November, we find 
a peculiar form of sacrifice. The details of this interesting festival 
have been described elsewhere,! and it is to the nature of the offer- 
ings to the fire which I ask attention. 

After the new fire has been kindled, with ceremony, in the kiva, 
and, fed with fuel, blazes into a flame, the chiefs of the different 
societies who participate in the rite drop into it, with a prayer, pine 
needles attached to strings, ostensibly as offerings to the God of Fire. 
Here no doubt we have a symbolic sacrifice; but to interpret what 
the pine needle represents, or why it should be chosen, is beyond 
my power. 

Is it a parallel with the brazier or ladle of copal so constant in 
Aztec rites ; or is it a substitution of the pine needle for the pitch of 
the pine-tree? Or rather is it the recurrence of the idea of burn- 
ing incense to the god which occurs so often in primitive religions ? 
I am inclined to interpret it by answering the last question in the 
affirmative, and find some support to the conclusion that the idea of 


' Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. History. 
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a sweet smell to gratify the god reappears in the Hopi ritual, from 
another form of burning fragrant herbs. 

Passing over, for the time being, the act of smoking in the Hopi 
ceremonial system, let us consider a special form of it in the secret 
rites of the Antelopes, when the great rain-cloud pipe is smoked on 
the altar. In the course of that rite the Antelope chief, having 
loaded his pipe with prescribed herbs, blows great puffs of smoke 
on the sand picture, as elsewhere described. One or more of these 
herbs are very fragrant, and the rain-cloud smoke from them fills 
the room with a very sweet odor. If the idea of incense were not 
so widely spread among primitive religions, we might regard this 
as no more than a coincidence, and suppose that the herbs when 
burnt happened to be sweet smelling; but as it is so often cropping 
out in primitive rites, why call it exceptional or devoid of signifi- 
cance among the Hopi? 


PRAYER-STICKS AS SACRIFICIAL OBJECTS. 

By far the most constant offering made at times of prayer by the 
Hopi Indians is the sacred meal, which I interpret as a substitution 
form of sacrifice. Meal is the highly prized food which is bartered 
for other valuable objects in their trade one with another. If a 
sacrifice is primarily akin to a gift or symbol of homage, if early 
man approached his gods in much the same frame of mind as he did 
more powerful men, then it is quite comprehensible that an agricul- 
turalist should make use of the products of his farm as an offering. 
By that natural law of substitution, everywhere illustrated in primi- 
tive worship, an offering of meal is reduced to its minimum ; and 
while the name sacrifice becomes inappropriate, the idea remains 
represented by a symbol. Once reduced to a symbol, it takes on a 
new direction in development, and in many of its uses the sacrificial 
idea is wholly obliterated or obscured. Thus the object which was 
once a real offering representative of value becomes simply a prayer- 
bearer. The priest takes a pinch of sacred meal in his hand, holds 
it to his mouth, prays upon it, and sprinkles his idols or pictures 
of the gods addressed. Or he throws the meal to the sun, or ina 
hundred or less other modifications uses the meal with or without 
the accompanying prayer. The act of sprinkling the sacred meal 
becomes a prayer, figures made with meal have occult powers, and 
so on in a most intricate ramification known in detail only by the 
initiated. Special methods of its use call for special interpretations, 
but the fundamental idea from which they all sprung was sacrifice. 


We have in the so-called nakwakwoci, or feathered string, a sim- 
ple offering in which new elements are introduced, but, as before, 
the idea of sacrifice may probably be primitive in this as well. 
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No satisfactory interpretation of the prominent part which the 
feather plays in the paho! has yet been suggested, and as far as my 
queries have gone I could obtain little light from the Hopi priests 
on this point. 

It has been suggested that the feather as used in prayer offerings 
is an example of substitution, which is so common in the religious 
rites of lower classes. If a substitution, that for which it is substituted 
would naturally be a bird. If, as may naturally be suspected, this 
substituted object has become simply a symbol, it would be quite 
within the bounds of reason to consider the thing symbolized as a 
bird. 

There is apparent evidence that the prayer-stick is used as a 
peace-offering or symbol of homage between chiefs, which shows 
how close the feeling of worship or intercourse with supernaturals 
and the dealing of man with man are in the Hopi mind. When an 
embassy was sent to another tribe for aid, the prayer-stick was an 
essential offering from one chief to another. This is definitely stated 
in the legends of the invitation the Hopi sent to the Tanoan war- 
riors, whose descendants now inhabit Hano. In ancient mortuary 
customs a prayer-stick was placed with the dead, for the soul to use 
on its return to the home of shades. When a cultus hero visited a 
god, he carried a propitiatory prayer-stick. Probably the same feel- 
ing prompted the Hopi mind in dealing with other men or with an- 
thropomorphic gods. We call the latter worship; it is reverence, 
but hardly sufficiently differentiated to require a different word 
when directed to gods or men. 

Judged in the light of what is known of other primitive religions, 
it appears that the interpretation of the paho as a sacrificial object 
is not strained, although in its present use it may have, in some 
instances, lost its original meaning. 

It is closely connected with the prayer, and if not interpreted as 
an offering, either gift or symbol of homage, it seems difficult to 
refer it to any other element in primitive religion. It is, in fact, no 
new thought to interpret the prayer-stick as an offering or sacrifice, 
and as such it has been treated in my various publications on the 
Hopi ceremonials. 

Although the character of the paho among the different pueblos 
is not known as well as I hope it may be by more extended studies, 


! In none of the forms of paho which I have seen from Zufii are corn husk 
packets of sacred meal tied to sticks, and the same absence is noted in the Koresan 
pahos from Sia figured by Mrs. Stevenson. The pahos made by the Hano chiefs 
in the Sumykoli and other ceremonies are also destitute of packets of meal. 
Sumykoli is a foreign ceremony, and Hano is peopled by descendants of Tanoan 
parentage, whose pahos never have the meal packet. 
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we have information concerning prayer-sticks of Sia, as described by 
Mrs. Stevenson, of Zufii, and of the Tanoans living at Hano in Tu- 
sayan. As far as these have been figured and described, we find that 
none of them have packets of sacred meal tied to them, as is almost 
universally the case in true Hopi pahos. If, therefore, as appears to 
be the case, the Tusayan prayer-stick is the only one which has the 
packet of meal tied to it, the theory that the pahos are sacrificial 
meal-offerings, which appears so evident in Hopi offerings, breaks 
down on comparative studies of the pueblo ritual, or requires bolster- 
ing with some new theoretical supposition. 

In the light of an offering or sacrifice of maize may be viewed the 
acts which transpire in the fields when corn is roasted in great pits 
which are made in the ground for that purpose. When these pits 
are opened a priest takes one of the ears of roasted corn and holds 
it in turn to the gods of the cardinal points, as has been elsewhere 
described. 


But we have this offering of an ear of corn in a more symbolic 
way. There are pahos upon which, in place of a packet of meal, a 
picture of an ear of corn is drawn. One of these is used in Naac- 
naiya, and is figured in my account of this ceremony. Here, evidently, 
we have an offering of the simulacra of corn in the form of a symbol, 
which no doubt accomplishes the same as a packet of meal in ordi- 
nary prayer-sticks. 

Offerings of food take many different forms in Tusayan rites, one 
of the best known of which is that to the dead, placed in bowls 
on the graves of the deceased. So reticent are the Hopi in regard 
to mortuary customs, that I have been unable to obtain from them 
an intelligent reason for this practice; and if I had, I am not sure 
that it would be a correct one, for this custom is of world-wide 
distribution. We must look for the meaning of this mortuary act, 
not to one group of men who may have an explanation warped by 
their special temperament, but to a comparative study of all mani- 
festations in their variations, which are many, and apparently pro- 
foundly different. 

It is wholly consistent with the treatment of his gods by primitive 
man, as if they were more powerful human beings, that as an act of 
homage before a feast, the Hopi lays a little food aside, and later 
places it in a shrine or home of the gods. So in that great festival, 
the departure of the Katcinas, or ancestral deities, before the partici- 
pants’ feast, food is given to the dead — the “ early dead,” those who 
died long ago. 

At the time when the clan sit down to their feast, when they are 
at work building a house for one of their number, no one eats before 
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the future owner of the house has taken portions of the various food 
to be consumed, and placed them in a niche in the unfinished wall. 
There are many other variations which might be quoted of priests 
offering fragments of food as symbols of a feast. The worshipper 
enjoys the feast, but the being who is worshipped is supposed to 
be satisfied with the symbol, which, if it has less substance to ap- 
pease hunger, fulfils the idea of sacrifice in the mind of the one who 
offers it. 

In order to indicate the character of a complicated form of prayer- 
sticks among the Hopi, I have chosen the so-called blue paho of the 
Antelope priests in the Snake Dance. These consist of two sticks 
of equal length, and are best known in the Walpi celebration, where 
they are painted green, with black points, and are tied together with 
strands of cotton string spun in the kivas. A small packet of corn 
meal, tied in a corn husk, is appended midway in the length, and a 
turkey tail-feather is tied to the opposite side. Two prescribed 
herbs are likewise tied to the paho. 

In some of the other pueblos the paho made by the Antelope 
society in the Snake Dance, while similar in general appearance to 
that made at Walpi, has, unlike it, a facet with eyes and mouth 
painted upon it. 

The paho of the Flute society is double, like that of the Antelope, 
but has a ferrule cut in both sticks about midway in their length. 
This double prayer-stick has likewise a facet on the end of one of 
the component sticks. The paho made in the summer solstitial sun- 
worship ceremony is double, with a facet cut on the end of one of 
the sticks which compose it. 

The double snake-whip used at the Middle Mesa pueblos has a 
corn-husk packet of sacred meal appended to it, and has many points 
of resemblance to a double-stick paho, by which name it is sometimes 
called. 

A number of different forms of single-stick pahos are made in 
Tusayan ceremonial. These differ in length, color, and other particu- 
lars. A single specimen of a paho in form of a cross was made by 
the Antelope priests in the Snake Dance of 1893, as elsewhere 
described. 

The Snake pahos are black, the length of the forearm, and have 
corn-husk packets, herbs, and corn husks tied at the extremity. The 
cotton string which binds them is girt by four parallel black lines. 
Small twigs with feathers tied at intervals may be placed in this 
group. 

CORN PAHO. 

The prayer-sticks just described bear packets of prayer meal 

symbolic of a meal offering, but there are others in which an ear of 
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corn takes its place. In most of these a symbol or design repre- 
senting an ear of corn serves the purpose. Such an offering I have 
called a corn paho, probably best illustrated in the paraphernalia of 
the Flute ceremony. Each of the girls personating the Corn Maidens 
in this rite carries in her hand a wooden slat continued into a ter- 
raced extension at one end, and with a handle at the other. Upon 
the flat surface of this object a symbol of an ear of corn is painted, 
and to the handle a packet of sacred meal is tied. 

Somewhat like these Flute corn pahos are the slats adorned with 
highly conventionalized designs, and decorated with symbols of 
maize, borne by the women in the October ceremony called the 
Mamzrauti. 

The so-called Kwakwanti, a warrior society, make in the New Fire 
ceremony a flat paho on which is drawn a figure of an ear of corn, 
as elsewhere described. 

The belief that the true meanings of primitive rites and cere- 
monials are carefully guarded by the priesthoods is not wholly 
warranted by intimate studies. The performance of rites is the 
main thing ; the explanation so subordinated, that in many, perhaps 
the majority of cases, the meaning has been lost. The priests give 
little attention and have little curiosity to know why certain acts 
are performed in ceremonial worship. They have certain priestly 
functions because their predecessors had before them, and rarely do 
they trouble themselves, cognoscere rerum causas. The ritual is the 
important, the myth the subordinate element. This is a condition 
of things parallelled elsewhere in primitive worship. 

As the performance of rites is the main duty of the Tusayan 
priest, so it matters little what opinions he may entertain about the 
legends of cosmogony or theogony. Practically he regards it of so 
little importance that dogma plays no part in his worship. As 
pointed out by Professor Robertson Smith in his account of the 
religion of the Semites, “The myths connected with individual 
sanctuaries and ceremonies were merely part of the apparatus of 
the worship ; they served to excite the fancy and sustain the interest 
of the worshipper; but he was often offered a choice of several 
accounts of the same thing, and, provided that he fulfilled the ritual 
with accuracy, no one cared what he believed about its origin. 
Belief in a certain series of myths was neither obligatory as a part 
of true religion, nor was it supposed that, by believing, a man 
acquired religious merit and conciliated the favor of the gods. What 
was obligatory was the exact performance of certain sacred rites 
prescribed by religious tradition.” 

While possibly the question whether ritual preceded myth or vice 
versa may not be satisfactorily answered, it is true that rites are held 
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rs in much higher esteem than belief in mythology among the Tusayan 
. Indians. No great emphasis is laid among them on dogma; belief 
of in mythological beings is not obligatory, but performance of rites is 
we prescribed. This is, I believe, what would be expected, if in its early 
" stages the treatment of supernatural beings was wholly anthropo- 
morphic. Man approached his gods as he would men under similar 
i, circumstances ; he made compacts with them, asked their aid, and 
paid them homage precisely as he would if they were men. 
h Each pueblo, when discovered, was governed by a council of old 
. men, and the office of governor of the village is probably a late 
. evolution. Each chief of the council has his own sacerdotal rites 
bequeathed to him to perform. He recognizes the tutelar super- 
. natural of his society, but a supreme deity exists no more in his 
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religious than in his political system. There apparently never was 
a supreme chief over all the Tusayan villages, much less over all the 
pueblos. The different towns may have acted in union for a certain 
object, but they never gave up the control to one leader. Thus 
the cults of each phratry developed independently, and environment 
made the lines of their evolution parallel. 


J. Walter Fewkes. 


1 Attention must, however, be called to the fact that I have studied the Tu- 
sayan cults mainly from the ceremonial side, and possibly, had my studies been 
more along the line of beliefs, other conclusions would have been formed. 
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NEGRO HYMN FROM GEORGIA. 


I JouN see de good time comin’, 

White robes, mourners; white robes, mourners; 
I John see de good time comin’, 

Dat ’ll be er thousand yars. 

I John see de holy number, 

Holy number, holy number, 

I John see de holy number 

Comin’ to de judgment bar. 


I John see dis world er burnin’, 

Black robes, sinners; black robes, sinners; 
I John see dis world er burnin’, ' 
What de holy Scriptures say. 
I John see de holy number, 
Holy number, holy number, 
I John see de holy number 
Comin’ to de judgment bar. 


I John see dem bindin’ Satan, 

Last hope, sinners; last hope, sinners; 
I John see dem bindin’ Satan 

Safe now wid de red-hot chains. 

I John see de holy number, 

Holy number, holy number, 

I John see de hoiy number 

Comin’ to de judgment bar. 


I John see de heabenly vision, 

Amen, mourners; amen, mourners; 
I John see de heabenly vision, 

Dat ’ll be er thousand yars. 

I John see de holy number, 

Holy number, holy number, 

I John see de holy number 

Comin’ to de judgment bar. 

Emma M. Backus. 


CoLuMBIA Co. 
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NOTES ON THE DIALECT OF THE PEOPLE OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Ill. 


Two papers on the dialect of the people of Newfoundland have 
already appeared in this Journal, the first in the number for Jan- 
uary-March, 1895, the second in the number for January-March, 
1896. I have since been making further inquiries, and now desire 
to present the results before your readers.! Without any attempt to 
classify the words collected, I shall shortly notice in alphabetical 
order those which I have since found used in that island in any 
peculiar way. 

Babbage is used to the northward to denote the plaiting of a snow- 
shoe, and ¢zbdage, the small filling in at the toe. Some suppose that 
they are Indian words, but whether derived from the Micmacs or 
the Red Indians is unknown. If really from this source, they are 
the only words of aboriginal origin which I have found peculiar to 
Newfoundland. 

Bawn, on the Labrador and round the coast of Newfoundland, 
particularly where the Irish have prevailed, is the common name for 
the land about the house. It is from the Irish tongue, appearing as 
babhun, an inclosure. In old English it is given as meaning a large 
house or habitation, but including all its appurtenances, as offices, 
courtyards, etc. But among the English within the Pale in Ireland, 
as by the natives, in accordance with its origin, it was used to de- 
note ‘“‘an inclosure with mud or stone walls to keep the cattle from 
being stolen during the night,” or perhaps, more generally, any for- 
tified inclosure. In the seventeenth century grants of land were 
made in that country on the condition that the grantee build a 
castle and dawn for the protection of the cattle of tenants. “He 
had wandered from dawn to dawn and from cabin to cabin.” Ma- 
caulay’s “ Hist. of Eng.” ch. xii. 

Behavior is used in the sense of etiquette or manners. This is 
an old use of the word. Johnson gives as one of its meanings 
' “cracefulness of manners,” and quotes Bacon: “ The beautiful 
prove accomplished but not of good spirit, and study for the most 
part rather dehavior than virtue.” “ Ornam. Rational.” No. 63. This 
use is still common in Devonshire. 

Bever, as a noun, meaning a tremor or excitement, and as a verb, 


1 I have to acknowledge my obligations to the same parties as mentioned in 
my former papers, particularly Judge Bennett, of Harbor Grace, and, in addition, 
to Mr. P. K. Devine, publisher of a paper in St. Johns, N. F., and Bishop McNeil 
of Bay St. George, N. F. 
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to be in such a condition. It is an old English word, meaning to 
“ shake or tremble” (L. German, devern). 


Manie knights shoke and devered. 
Morte d Arthur, i. 15. 


Binnacy or billacy, cross, peevish, probably a corruption of dz/iousy, 
sometimes heard in Nova Scotia. 

Boide for bide. This is merely the Irish pronunciation. The 
word is good English, but it is largely gone out of use except in 
Scotland. It is, however, very generally used in Newfoundland 
where others would use such a word as stay. Thus where a Nova 
Scotian would say, “ Let it stay there,” a Newfoundlander would say, 
“ Let it dide or doide there.” 

Bogie, a small cabin stove used on board fishing schooners. The 
same word is, I believe, also in use among the fishermen in Nova 
Scotia. Perhaps it is the French word dougie, a wax candle or taper. 

Busk, to go round in an energetic manner. “ The poor man was 
badly off last winter and got his living by dusking round among his 
neighbors.” So a good dusker is one who moves about briskly. The 
word is now obsolete in English, though still common among Scotch 
people. It was, however, formerly in use as denoting to prepare or 
make ready, but also to hunt up and down. 


Go éusk about and run thyself into the next great man’s lobby. 
Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 


Chitterlings, in England, denotes “the smaller intestines of swine, 
etc., cooked for food by frying;” in Newfoundland it is generally 
pronounced chit/ings, and is applied to the roe of a cod as well. 

Cob or cob-wall, in Devonshire and Cornwall, denotes a wall built 
of a mixture of clay and straw, but in Newfoundland one built with 
round stones and clay, which, however, is more frequently spoken of 
as cobble stone. ‘“ The poor cottager contenteth himself with cod 
for his wall.” R. Carew, “Survey of Cornwall,” fol. 53. 

Crop, usually pronounced crap, the personal equipment of a man 
going on a sealing voyage, supplied by the merchants, but distinct 
from the provisions of the ship. It includes provisions for his fam- 
ily, if he receives any advance of that kind. 

Dill, a space under the floor of a boat, either open or with a 
movable covering, from which the water is bailed out. My conjec- 
ture is that it is from the old English word di//, to conceal, to hide, 
of which cognate forms are found in all the northern languages 
(Icel. dylge, Swe. délja, Dan. Délge, all sounding alike), and that it 
originally meant a concealed space or hiding-place. I suspect that 
it is the same word as ¢z//, which now means simply a money drawer, 
but probably was originally given to it as in some secret place. 
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Driet or dryth, dryness or dryingness. “It’s no use spreading 
out the fish, there is no drie¢ in the weather.” It seems simply a 
corruption of the word drought. 

Drunged or drungéd, equivalent in meaning to thronged, of which 
it seems to be simply a mispronunciation of the Irish, from their 
difficulty in pronouncing the #4. However, Halliwell and Wright 
give drunge as in Wiltshire, meaning pressure or crowd. 

In a former paper I mentioned dwy as denoting a mist or fine 
shower. I find that they use also the term snow dwy to denote a 
slight fall which is not expected to come to much. 

Farl or varl, the cover of a book. 

Fig, to dress, to decorate, an old English word still retained in the 
expression “in full fig.” Connected with this is the adjective figgy, 
particular about one’s dress. 

Fong, a \eather or deer string or strap. It is similar in meaning 
to thong, of which some suppose it an Irish mispronunciation. But 
it seems to be an obsolete form of the word fang, Anglo-Saxon, 
fangan, fon, Icelandic fanger, Dutch vangen, Latin pangere, to 
catch, seize, or fasten. As a noun (Icel. and Swed. fang, German 
fong), a catch, then a fang or talon, that which catches or fastens, as 
a coil or bend of rope, a noose. 

Foreright, an old English word used both as an adjective and an 
adverb, to denote right onward. “ Their sails spread forth, and with 
a foreright gale.” Massinger, “ Renegade,” v. ; , 

Though he foreright 
Both by their houses and their persons passed. 
Chapman’s Hlomer’s Odyssey, vii. 
Hence applied to a person it came to mean obstinate or headstrong. 
But in Newfoundland it means reckless or foolhardy. 

Frumitty, originally frumenty from the Latin frumentum, probably 
introduced into England through the old French froument, or frou- 
menté, and given in the dictionaries in several obsolete forms, as 
furmenty, frumety, and frumetary. There it denotes a dish made of 
wheat boiled in milk and seasoned with sugar, cinnamon, etc. But 
they do not raise wheat in Newfoundland, and I believe use barley 
instead. “The squire made his supper of frumenty, a standing dish 
of old time for Christmas.’’ Irving’s “Sketch Book,” Christmas 
Eve. 

Gladger or gladyer, one who jibes or takes a rise out of his neigh- 
bor. This seems just the old English word gladder or glader, now 
obsolete, but denoting a person or thing that gladdens. Thus Chau- 


cer— 
Daughter of Jove and spouse of Vulcanus, 
Thou g/ader of the mount of Citheron. 
C. 7. 2225. 
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Glitter is used on the west coast to denote that peculiar phenom- 
enon known generally through the northern part of America as “a 
silver thaw;” that is, when fine rain falling meets near the earth 
a colder stratum of air and becomes congealed, forming a covering 
of ice upon every object. The word well expresses the appearance 
which the whole face of the country presents when the sun shines. 

In the same section of the island, the stakes placed in the ends of 
the crossbars of their sleds to prevent the load sliding off are called 
the horns. They also use the term ribbon, properly rib-band, to 
denote what is called in Nova Scotia, and I believe in New England, 
the reeve, that is, the bar of wood in such vehicles placed lengthwise, 
resting on the ends of the crossbars, the whole being kept in place 
by pins alongside the latter, with their lower ends inscrted in the 
runner, and the upper in the ribband. This is a term used in ship- 
building to denote a narrow strip of wood placed lengthwise of the 
vessel and bolted to the ribs, to keep them in place and give stabil- 
ity to the skeleton. It will be seen that the term is applied here to 
what in the land vehicle serves an exactly analogous purpose. 

Idle is used to mean wicked, expressing the full force of Watts’s 
line, that “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 

Junket, sweet curds eaten with cream. In this limited sense it is 
still used in Devonshire and the rural districts of England. 

Keecorn, the windpipe or Adam’s apple. 

Lad's Love is the name used in Newfoundland of the southern- 
wood (Artemisia Abrotanum). It is given by both Wright and Halli- 
well as old English, and still in use in some of the Provinces, or in 
the west of England, as Boy’s Love. It may be noticed that the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary represents this plant as called by country 
people in England Old Man, and that this is the name used by the 
French in the Province of Quebec. 

A very extraordinary use is made of the term /ean upon, as mean- 
ing to abuse or do personal injury to one. Thus a boy came to 
Judge Bennett, complaining that another boy /eaned on him. “ Yes,” 
said his mother, “ he leaned on him too hard, sir.” “What do you 
mean ?”’ asked the judge. “He leaned on him with rocks and one 
of them struck him on the head and cut his head open.” “Did he 
have him down?” the judge again inquired. “No, sir, he hove the 
rocks and clove his skull.” On inquiry, the judge learned that it 
was a common expression. 

Lume is on the west coast used to denote a lighthouse. 

Lych, pronounced here as in like, a corpse, is retained in the 
words /ych-wake, as it is in Scotland and Devonshire, the time or 
act of watching with the dead, and /ych-gate originally denoting a 
gate with a porch at the entrance of the churchyard, under which 
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the corpse might rest while the introductory part of the services 
were being said, but now, as in Devonshire, simply meaning the 
gate of the cemetery. 
A mausey day, one dull and heavy, with no wind and thick mist. 
Maze as a verb, transitive, to bewilder, and as intransitive, to be 
bewildered, to wander in mind. In these senses it is found in the 
writings of our best early English writers. 
A little herd of England’s timorous deer 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
Skakespeare, 1 Henry VI. iv. 2. 
“Ye maze, ye maze, goode sire,” quod she. 


“This thank have I, for I have made you see.” 
Chaucer, C. 7. 10,260. 


Connected with this is the adjective mazed, meaning bewildered 

or confused. 

Many mazed considerings did throng 

And passed in with this caution. 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII. ii. 4. 

Also the noun mazedness, a state of bewilderment, and the adjective 
mazeful, causing bewilderment. These are now obsolete, but we 
have stil] in use the cognate noun maze, meaning a labyrinth, or an 
intricate arrangement of paths or passages. “ The vast and intricate 
maze of continental politics.” Macaulay, “ Hist. of Eng.” ch. xi. 
And the adjective mazy, involved, intricate, or perplexing. 


To run the ring and trace the mazy round. 
Dryden. 


Midered or moidered, worried. In the latter form Halliwell gives 
it as in Provincial English, a verb transitive, denoting to distract, to 
bewilder, and as intransitive, to labor hard, to toil; and Johnson 
gives it in the same form as an adjective meaning crazy, and refers 
to Ainsworth as authority. In this form or as moithered it is still 
in use in rural England. “You'll happen be a bit moitthered with 
it (a child) while it’s so little.” George Eliot, “Silas Marner,” xiv. 

In a former paper I noticed the use of the word miserable simply 
as intensive, appearing in such an expression as a miserable fine 
day. Bishop McNeil has observed on the west coast the use by 
the French of the word miserablement in a somewhat similar way, 
or as equivalent to passablement. ‘1 have heard,” he remarks, “a 
man say ‘J’ai fait miserablement bien,’ when he meant that he had 
done fairly well.” The question is, Did the French adopt it from the 
English, or the English from the French? 

Moldow or moldown, the lichen on fir-trees. Probably the word 
is formed from mould, which is spelled without the « by Spenser, 
South, and other old writers. 
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Mouth speech, talking. Given by Halliwell as Devonshire. 

I noticed in a former paper that munch and nuncheon were used 
for lunch and luncheon. In connection with this I may mention 
the word xunny bag, originally meaning a lunch bag, but now used 
in the general sense of a bag to carry all the articles needed in 
travelling. Connected with this the Newfoundlanders have a very 
expressive word, nunny fudger, denoting primarily a man who is 
thinking more of his dinner than of his work, hence generally a 
man who, from selfish regard to his own interest or comfort, shirks 
his duty. Wright gives fudge as a verb in old English, meaning to 
swindle. 

Overlook, to bewitch by looking over. This meaning is now pro- 
nounced obsolete elsewhere, though it appears in Shakespeare. 


Beshrew your eyes, 
They have o’erlooked me and divided me. 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


Pixy, a fairy, as it is still used in Provincial English. 

In my last I mentioned the word proper applied to a man as used 
to denote handsome. I find that it is used generally as intensive, 
as “proper thirsty.” This use is common in Devonshire and per- 
haps other English counties, and also in New England. 

I gave in my last article the word reso/ute as meaning resolved. 
“TI am resolute to go up the bay next week,” meaning simply I 
have come to a resolution to do so. Hence the transition was easy 
to using it to express a spirit of determination. I find that in some 
places at least it has still another meaning, that of determined wick- 
edness. To say that a man is a resolute fellow is to represent him 
as set on doing evil. 

Say is used in the sense of out-talking, overbearing, or silencing. 

Scrunchings, the fibrous part of seal blubber and cods’ livers, after 
they have been boiled or tried out and the oil pressed out of them. 
Scrunch is an onomatopoetic word in the various forms of crunch, 
craunch, scranch, cranch, denoting primarily to grind with the teeth 
and with a crackling noise. From this it readily passes to other 
processes of crushing. 

The word scunner is used in the peculiar sense of guiding a vessel 
through the ice on a sealing voyage. It is almost equivalent to the 
nautical term fo con. The latter is the more general term. To con 
a ship is to guide her course, it may be on entering a harbor or in 
other circumstances. But scunner is limited in its application to 
steering a vessel through the ice. The word is common in Scot- 
land to denote taking a disgust or starting back in fear. Kingsley 
also uses it in the first signification as vulgar English. ‘They got 
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scunnered wi’ sweets.” “ Alton Locke,” ch. iii. But these mean- 
ings are very remotely, if at all, connected with the Newfoundland 
use of the word. A reference to the original Anglo-Saxon word, 
which is scunian, may help to explain the matter. According to 
Bosworth’s A. S. Dictionary the primary meaning of this is to sku, 
to avoid with fear, and the word scumner may thus appropriately 
describe the course of the steersman of the vessel, picking his way 
and carefully avoiding impact with the ice which may be on every 
hand. 

Scully, a loose cotton hood worn by the women when fish-making. 
It seems undoubtedly from sku//, anciently skulle or schulle, which 
formerly denoted not only the bony covering of the brain, but a 


skull cap. 
Let me put on my sku// first. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Shem, the same as the English word shim, which denotes a small 
piece of metal placed between two parts of a machine to make a fit. 
The word is also used in a similar way in stone-working. In New- 
foundland it is employed to denote a thin piece of wood placed 
between the timber and plank of a vessel, where the plank does not 
fit solidly. 

Shim, a bat-like instrument for taking the bark off trees. 

Shippen or shippon, Anglo-Saxon scypen, a stable or cow-house. 
It is used by Chaucer, and others of the older writers, but it is now 
regarded as obsolete or used only in the English Provinces. 

Skad, sc. of snow, a fall of a few inches covering the ground. 
Both Wright and Halliwell give scat as Devonshire for a passing 


shower. 
When Haldon hath a hat, 
Let Kenton beware of a shat. 
Old Devonshire Proverb. 


There is a similar expression in Nova Scotia, a skit of snow, a small 
quantity scarcely covering the ground. 

Mr. Devine gives the expression to “take a s/ew around” as 
meaning to go for a quiet stroll without any definite aim. But 
other gentlemen tell me they have never heard it used in this 
sense. He also gives skatas a term of reproach, meaning a mean 
fellow. It is used in the same sense in parts of Nova Scotia. Wright 
and Halliwell give it as an adjective meaning broken or ruined. 

Snow falling in large flakes and slowly is called slottery snow. 
Such has much moisture in it, easily melts, and makes the ground 
soft and muddy. The word is old English and is akin to slattern. 
It is used by Chaucer as meaning squalid and dirty, and by other 
old writers as meaning foul, wet. Its application in Newfoundland 
is not inapt. 
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Slub or slob, a mixture of snow and water, the same as s/ush or 
slosh, in Scotch and Provincial English, also in the United States 
and Canada. But the Standard Dictionary gives s/ud as Provincial 
English. Mr. Devine quotes the following rhyme as used by a New- 
foundland “ youngster :”’ — 

With your bag on your back and your barbel outside, 


To keep out the s/wé from your poor yeller hide, 
In this Newfoundland. 


Smatchy, tainted. A fisherman will complain of the pork sup- 
plied him being smatchy. It is the adjective from the noun smatch, 
denoting taste or tincture, but now obsolete. 


Thy life hath had some smatch of honor in it. 
Shakespeare, Fudius Ceasar, v. 5. 


It is, in fact, the same word as smack, as a verb denoting to taste, 
and as a noun denoting taste or flavor, the Anglo-Saxon smaec, and 
found in various forms in kindred languages. 

Snowchy. When a person has his nasal passages stuffed up by a 
cold, he is said to be all szowchy, another instance of onomatopeeia. 

Soddy. “The trout are soddy to-day ;” that is, they are small 
and not worth taking. 

Spudgel or piggin, a small bucket used for dipping the water out 
oi the dill and bailing their boats. The first is used in the south 
of England to denote both a kind of trowel or knife and an instru- 
ment for bailing out water. The last is retained in Scotch, but it is 
of Celtic origin, Gaelic, pigean ; Irish, pigin ; Welsh, pigyn or pic- 
cyn, and was probably introduced into Newfoundland by the Irish 
settlers. 

Sprack, smart, quick, as “he is a sprack young fellow.”  Icel. 
Spracke, Gaelic and Irish spraic, strength, but in Scotch and Provin- 
cial English in the same sense as in Newfoundland, as meaning 
sprightly, lively. ‘He hath sae suddenly acquired all this fine 
sprack festivity and jocularity.” Scott’s “Waverley,” xliii. 

Sprag is a corrupted form of it, though used by Shakespeare. 

A good sfrag memory. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 1. 


It is the equivalent of spry, generally used in America. 

Squat as a verb means to crush, as “I got my finger sguat ;” that 
is, crushed. Also to flatten a stick of timber by hewing the one 
side of it. Halliwell gives it as in Devonshire, meaning to compress. 
Wycliff seems to use it in the same sense as the Newfoundlanders, 
to crush. “The fundamentis of hills ben togidir smyten and 
squatt.” 2 Kings (2 Sam.) xxii. 8. Akin to this is a meaning now 
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obsolete, to quash or annul. King Edward II. said that... 
“though lawes were squatted in war, yet notwithstanding they 
ought to be renewed in peace.” MHolinshed’s “Chronicle,” ch. iii. 
Squat as a noun is defined as meaning a bruise caused by a fall, 
and Herbert is quoted, who says, “ Bruises, sguats, and sudden falls, 
which often kill others, can bring little hurt to those that are tem- 
perate.”” But in this case it is plainly used to denote something 
else than a fall, or a bruise so occasioned, and from the connection 
of the word it is more likely that it meant an injury from a squeeze 
or compression, which is the sense it retains in Newfoundland. 

Squotled, twisted to one side. “The heel of my boot is sguoiled,” 
it is twisted and worn on one side. Mr. Devine gives it as descrip- 
tive of a man throwing with outstretched arm, as in overhand bowl- 
ing. Perhaps the posture may suggest the same idea. 

Stog and stogging, to stuff moss in the seams between the studs 
in houses, barns, or cellars. In this sense it seems peculiar to 
Newfoundland. But there is a kindred old English word stoak 
(German stocken), which means to stop up, to choke, which is about 
the same meaning. But the word s¢og is used in old English and 
Scotch, and still colloquially in some counties of England, originally 
meaning to plunge or drive a stick down through the soil to ascer- 
tain its depth, to probe a pool or a marsh with a pole, and hence to 
be stuck fast in mud or mire, or indeed stopped by any obstruction, 
and stogged expressed the condition of one so stalled. From the 
following lines it appears that it was so used in the old Devon- 


shire : — 
It was among the ways of good Queen Bess, 
Who ruled as well as ever mortal man did, Sir, 
When she was s¢ogged, and the country in a mess, 
She was wont to send for a Devon man, Sir. 
West Country song quoted in Kingsley’s Westward Ho! x. 


So in Newfoundland it describes one stuck in the snow, mire, or a 
bog, and in the western parts of Nova Scotia it is used in the same 
sense, or more generally as meaning stopped in progress by any 
impediment. 

Suant, pliant, evenly and uniformly made. Webster and the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary give it as an American or local United 
States word, used as meaning “spread evenly over the surface, 
uniform, even.” It is probably from the old French. 

Switchel in Newfoundland denotes a mug of weak tea given to 
the sailors between meals when at the seal fishing. The etymology 
is uncertain, but it is supposed by some to have been derived from 
sweet. Webster and the Encyclopedic Dictionary give it as “a 
beverage made of molasses and water.” The Century Dictionary 
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defines it as “a drink made of molasses and water, and sometimes a 
little vinegar and ginger ; also rum and water sweetened with molas- 
ses, formerly a common beverage among American sailors. Hence 
in sailors’ use any strong drink sweetened and flavored.” 

The preposition Zo is used in the sense of a¢. He is #o St. John’s, 
meaning “he is at that city.” The same usage is common in New 
England and in parts of Nova Scotia. 

Tole, or toll, is now pronounced obsolete in English dictionaries, 
but it is a good old English word, meaning to allure by some bait. 


*T is a mermaid 
Has ¢o/’d my son to shipwreck. 
Middleton and Dekker. 


If they did but let them stand, they should but /o// beggars to the towne. 
Holinshed, Description of England, book ii. ch. xiii. 


It is quite generally used in Newfoundland in the same sense. 
“ Throw out some liver to Zo/e the gulls.” 

Tommy noggin, or tommy nogger, a frame usually of wood, but 
sometimes of iron, on which to rest the fish-barrow when the fish is 
being weighed. 

Yardel, as a verb, to tangle. “The thread or yarn is all yardled,” 
and as a noun tangled twine or yarn. 

Youngster. The British establishments engaged in fishing and 
trading on the coasts of Newfoundland have been in the habit of 
sending out from England and Ireland lads bound to serve for a 
period of years, — fishing apprentices they might be called, — and 
the term youngster has come to be used throughout the island to 
denote this class specifically. 

Among peculiar forms I may notice we’re for our, and the use of 
the cardinal number for the ordinal, as “in my thirteen” for in my 
thirteenth year. Of phrases I have already mentioned “a scattered 
few,” but they will also speak of “a scattered one,” to denote extreme 
scarcity. Other expressions are “ ¢o find one wanting,’ meaning to 
find the want of him when he is gone, and “ either mops nor brooms,” 
used to express a man’s condition as neither sick enough to be in 
bed nor well enough to work, while an expressive way of describing 
a man’s poverty is to say that he is “so poor that the mice would 
not eat the crape on his hat.”’ 


I have thus, as far as the means at my command enabled me, 
traced the peculiarities of the folk-speech of Newfoundland. Asa 
result two things are apparent : on the one hand the persistency with 
which words and forms of speech have maintained themselves among 
people separated even for centuries from their old home and their 
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parent stock, and on the other, the manner in which words undergo 
variations in sound and meaning in adapting themselves to their 
new surroundings. The investigation has been very imperfect. Of 
the words collected I have been in many cases unable to trace the 
origin and relations, and many more might yet be gathered by a 
diligent gleaner. One line of inquiry has scarcely been touched ; that 
is, the difference in speech among the inhabitants of different parts 
of the island, owing, it may be, to difference of origin or to differ- 
ence in their intercourse with others. My information has been 
obtained principally on the east coast, and describes particularly the 
speech of the people residing there. But the variation in the speech 
of the people on the south or west is such that a person from one 
of these quarters will sometimes laugh at the words or phrases 
used by people in the other. But this line of inquiry I must leave 
to persons locally situated so as to be able to prosecute it success- 
fully. 
George Patterson. 
New GLascow, Nova SCOTIA. 
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FOLK-LORE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


CominG to their folk-lore, we may mention some of their supersti- 
tions in addition to those already given. It is firmly believed that 
a man born feet foremost can cure lumbago and pains in the back 
by treading on that part of the afflicted’s body. The following addi- 
tional examples are given by Mr. Devine. At Conche, on the Trin- 
ity shore, it is the custom on Christmas Eve to take a brand from 
the fire and throw it over the roof at midnight to preserve the house 
from fire the following year. In several parts of Bonavista Bay, it 
was the custom not many years ago to place a half crown between 
the stem and the keel of a new boat when building. So in regard 
to the building of achimney. A celebrated Irish mason would not 
lay a brick or a stone until the coin was first placed under it. This 
seems a wide-spread superstition. Only recently in England a silver 
spike was found imbedded in the lower part of the stem of a ship 
built by a Hindoo merchant, and hidden there after certain religious 
services. A remnant of it may be found in the practice of placing 
coins under the corner-stone of buildings. 

He also mentions that in Trinity Bay there is a superstition that 
if a man has an enemy who designs to do him injury, he may by boil- 
ing shot, or putting shot in boiling water, not only protect himself, 
but cause the injury to recoil upon the head of his foe. In Bonne 
Bay, burning green boughs, it is supposed, will end fine weather, 
and cause rain. Few, anywhere, will kill a pig, or indeed any animal, 
in the decrease of the moon. The same idea is prevalent among 
the descendants of the Scotch in Nova Scotia. They suppose that 
the meat will shrink. 

At Holyrood, near the head of Conception Bay, it is the practice 
on the occasion of a funeral for every man attending to stand out- 
side smoking a new clay pipe when the corpse is brought out of the 
house. The practice must be comparatively modern, certainly not 
older than the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. But it may have been 
the remains of an old custom. As at present practised, it does not 
seem to have any superstitious meaning, but to be merely a form of 
showing respect. 

They have many omens. As with so many elsewhere, Friday is 
an unlucky day, and sailing on it is universally feared. The com- 
mon superstition as to thirteen at a table is also prevalent. It is 
unlucky to turn a boat against the sun on leaving the stage or fish- 
ing ground. Whistling while on the water is not allowed by most 
fishermen, nor is turning a schooner’s hatch upside down on the 
deck. No man will go on a voyage if he knows there is a man on 
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board recognized as unlucky, or, as they term him, a jimker. It is 
unlucky to dig a grave on Monday, and to avoid the effects of the 
omen a few sods are removed on Sunday night. It is very unlucky 
to burn your kettle-stick when on a journey either on land or water. 
If this occurs on the water, you will have head winds and a tedious 
time; if on land, you will kill no game, or perhaps meet with a seri- 
ous accident. Having forgotten something when going on a shoot- 
ing expedition, it is unlucky to turn back for it. If it should happen 
to be your gun, powder, or shot, your luck is crossed for that time. 
If a schooner is delayed by adverse winds in a harbor, and cannot 
get away, the reason may be easily known: some person has put the 
black cat under the pot. A rainy day is unlucky for a marriage, but 
a good omen for a funeral. This superstition is widely prevalent. 
As an old rhyme has it : — 


Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on, 
Blessed is the corpse that the rain falls on; 


or another in Scotland :— 


West wind to the bairn when gaen for its name, 

And rain to the corpse carried to its lang hame; 
A bonny blue sky to welcome the bride 

As she gangs to the kirk wi’ the sun on her side. 


George Patterson. 
New GLasGow, Nova SCOTIA. 
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NEGRO SONG FROM GEORGIA. 


I ’sE gwine on er journey, tell yo’, 

I hyar yo’ better go ‘long ; 

I ’se gwine fer de kingdom, tell yo’, 

I hyar yo’ better go long. 

O blow, blow, Ole Massa, blow de cotton horn, 

Ole Jim ‘ll neber wuck no mo’ in de cotton an’ de corn. 


I ’se gwine free in mornin’, tell yo’, 

I hyar yo’ better go’ long; 

I ’se gwine washed in de blood, tell yo’, 

I hyar yo’ better go ‘long. 

O blow, blow, Ole Massa, blow de cotton horn, 

Ole Jim ‘ll neber wuck no mo’ in de cotton an’ de corn. 


Doan’ yo’ hyar dem callin’, tell yo’? 

I hyar yo’ better go ‘long; 

Dey ’s callin’ Ole Jim soft, tell yo’, 

I hyar yo’ better go ‘long. 

O blow, blow, Ole Massa, blow de cotton horn, 

Ole Jim ‘ll neber wuck no mo’ in de cotton an’ de corn. 


Hyar de wind what ’s dat rockin’, tell yo’, 

I hyar yo’ better go ‘long; 

Jesus hol’ de light, tell yo’, 

I hyar yo’ better go ‘long. 

O blow, blow, Ole Massa, blow de cotton horn, 

Ole Jim ‘ll neber wuck no mo’ in de cotton an’ de corn. 
Emma M. Backus. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


Il. 


Tue Perceval of Crestien was followed by a series of romances in 
which the holy vessel played an important part. In addition to 
analyses furnished by Birch-Hirschfeld and Nutt, a more elaborate 
examination has lately been made by Heinzel. Yet it may be use- 
ful to give brief accounts of these works, arranged according to a 
theory of their sequence and relationship which to the writer ap- 
pears defensible. 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAA, 


A poem relating to Joseph and his race was composed by an 
author otherwise unknown, who calls himself Robert de Boron. The 
verse exists only in a single manuscript ; a prose recast has had 
more currency. The story proceeds as follows :— 

The precious vessel in which, at the time of the Last Supper, 
Jesus made his sacrament comes into possession of Pilate, and by 
him is bestowed on his soldier, Joseph of Arimathza, who had 
begged the body of the Saviour. In this vessel Joseph collects the 
blood of the Redeemer, whose body he lays in the sepulchre. After 
the report of the Resurrection, the Jews, incensed against Joseph, 
immure him in a dark tower. Here Jesus Christ appears to Joseph, 
bringing the vessel, from which proceeds a lustre; the visitor 
reveals his divinity, and promises to Joseph eternal life ; as a reward 
for service, Joseph shall have in charge the emblem of the death of 
Christ, which in turn he is to deliver to other keepers. Our Lord 
then produces the “ precious and great vessel, containing the most 
holy blood which Joseph had collected,” and which is to be in- 
trusted to only three persons, a number significant of the Trinity. 
Joseph receives it kneeling, and is informed that it shall be a means 
of salvation and repentance to true believers. Never shall be made 
any sacrament in which shall not be remembered the name of 
Joseph. This promise Joseph fails to understand, and asks an ex- 
planation; God then bestows the desired instruction in solemn 
words, afterwards referred to as “ the great secret named the Graa/.” 
The celestial guest then departs, bidding Joseph remain in the 
prison, from which he shall ultimately be delivered, and where he 
will receive daily counsel from the Holy Ghost, whose voice will 
speak with him. Accordingly, during many years Joseph is im- 
mured in the tower and lost to the world. 

In the time of Titus, emperor of Rome, Vespasian, son of the 


emperor, is sick of leprosy, and can derive no aid from physicians. 
VOL. X.— NO. 38. 15 
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A pilgrim who has visited Judza brings report of a prophet named 
Jesus, whom the Jews have put to death, but who possessed mirac- 
ulous power, and could have healed the prince. An embassy is sent 
to Judzea to inquire into the story, and, in case the envoys are con- 
vinced, to bring back some relic. From Pilate himself, who pro- 
fesses to have acted under duress, the messengers learn the sacred 
history, and return with the Veronica, or cloth on which Jesus had 
wiped his face when on his way to the cross, and which has retained 
his image; by this portrait Vespasian is cured. Titus and Vespa- 
sian repair to Judza, in order to take proceedings against the Jews, 
who are subjected to examination, and cast on Joseph the responsi- 
bility for the life of Jesus. One of the Jews, in consideration of a 
promise of mercy, reveals the place of imprisonment; Joseph is 
found safe and well, illuminated by his vessel; he preaches to Ves- 
pasian, who is converted ; a frightful vengeance is taken on the 
Jews. 

Enygeus (or Eniseus), sister of Joseph, with her husband Hebron 
(in shorter form, Bron), appeals to Joseph for protection ; together 
with a company of other converts, they accept the Christian faith 
and are pardoned. Joseph conducts the party into foreign regions, 
where they abide for a long time. For a season their affairs go 
prosperously ; but in the end, on account of the sin of lust, they 
suffer from famine. Hebron makes complaint to Joseph, who, 
according to his custom in emergencies, comes before the vessel, 
and asks counsel (in virtue of the promise above mentioned). The 
voice of the Holy Ghost replies, and bids Joseph do a thing which 
shall have a mystic meaning (en senefiance grant): he is to take the 
vessel containing the blood of God and expose it uncovered to the 
sinners. For this purpose, in the name of the table of the Supper, 
Joseph is to prepare a second table, in the centre of which is to be 
placed the vessel, and opposite a fish, which Hebron is to catch ; 
Joseph himself is to take the seat of Jesus, placing Hebron on his 
right, and on his left a vacant seat, after the pattern of that vacated 
by Judas, who had withdrawn, out of shame, in consequence of the 
words of Christ, that the man who had eaten with him should be- 
tray him ; this seat would remain unoccupied until it should be filled 
by an unborn child of Hebron, from his birth destined for the place. 
After this shall be done, the people are to sit and partake of the 
grace of our Lord, on condition that they have kept the faith and 
the commandments. 

Joseph does as directed ; part of the folk sit and are fed with 
grace, and obtain the accomplishment of their heart’s desire; the 
rest, who remain standing at a distance, perceive nothing, and are 
informed by the more fortunate that their delight and refreshment 
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proceed from the vessel, which suffereth no sinner to remain in its 
company. The sinners then ask the name of the vessel, and are 
informed that it will hereafter be termed Graa/, because it is so 
agreeable (from agréer). Henceforth, at mid-morn, the people who 
remain daily go before the Graal, and call such attendance “ ser- 
vice;” the tale is known as the History of the Grail (dow Graal 
l'estoire), and the vessel has since retained the appellation. One of 
the sinners, Moyses, ventures to take the empty seat, on which the 
earth opens and swallows him ; to Joseph, who makes inquiry before 
his vessel, it is revealed that the vacant seat shall not be filled until 
it is occupied by the grandson of Hebron, and that only the latter 
will be able to disclose the fate of Moyses, who has fallen into the 
abyss. 

Enygeus and Hebron have twelve sons, with respect to whom 
Joseph, in the usual manner, inquires the divine pleasure; God 
sends an angel, who brings word that these are to marry, save one, 
who shall be the master of the rest. The youngest, Alein, declines 
to wed, and is declared the chieftain of the brothers, and taken 
into Joseph’s own house. The Holy Ghost commands that Joseph 
shall make Alein acquainted with the history and virtues of the ves- 
sel and teach him to abstain from the joy of the flesh ; Alein is to pro- 
ceed to the farthest west, where he will exalt the name of God. On 
the morrow, when the company is gathered for the daily service, an 
angel will arrive with a letter from heaven, which is to be placed in 
charge of Petrus, one of the disciples, to carry whithersoever his 
heart may incline him to go; this will be to the Vales of Avaron in 
the west (es vaus d’ Avaron), there to await the arrival of the unborn 
son of Alein, who will read to Petrus the letter, and inform the lat- 
ter respecting the fate of Moyses (presumably as credentials of his 
trustworthiness) ; Petrus is then to pass from the world. Joseph 
gives Alein the instruction required in written form; the author 
says that to include the whole story would enlarge the present trea- 
tise a hundred fold. 

On the morrow, the event falls as predicted ; the angel brings the 
letter, and Petrus declares himself ready to proceed “ toward the 
west, which is cruelly savage, the Vales of Avaron.” This depar- 
ture, however, is delayed by another revelation ; Petrus is to remain 
fora day, in order that he may witness the transference to Hebron 
of the holy vessel and its authority. On account of the fish he 
caught, Hebron will be known as the Rich Fisher, and his fame will 
ever increase; like the rest, he will be attracted to the Occident, 
where, in any spot he may elect, he is to wait the arrival of the 
grandson, to whom he is finally to surrender “the vessel and the 
grace ;” thus will be complete the trio of possessors, emblematic of 
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the Trinity. When all is accomplished, Joseph is to depart into 
everlasting joy ; “thou and thy heirs and thy line, all that is born 
of thy sister, will be safe, and they who know how to tell the story 
will be loved and cherished, of all folk the most honored.” 

On the next day, at the service, Joseph relates the divine revela- 
tions, and puts the whole history into writing, save the secret words 
of Christ in the prison, which he leaves unrecorded, but orally com- 
municates to Hebron only; the latter is put in possession of the 
vessel, and after three days goes his way to the (unnamed) country 
in which he was born, while Joseph remains behind. 

An epilogue recites that no person will be able to complete the 
tale unless he can recite the fortunes of Alein, Petrus, Moyses, and 
the Rich Fisher; this no man can do, unless he has previously be- 
come acquainted with the greater history of the Grail. The writer 
declares his intention, at more leisure, to finish the story. 


In the curious work, of which an account has been given, the 
author falls into frequent inconsistencies and contradictions. The 
promised occupant of the empty seat is mentioned first as the son 
(2533), then as the grandson (2795) of Alein; the extended history 
of the Grail, to which he refers as his authority, is said to have 
been written, first by great scholars (934), then by Joseph himself ; 
Joseph, again, is made to write the narrative twice over, at first for 
Alein (3157), afterwards for Hebron (3418); the secret words of 
Christ in the prison are mentioned as included in the book (935), 
afterwards as only orally delivered (3413). The celestial letter is 
read by Joseph to Petrus (3112); presently we are told that the lat- 
ter is only to become acquainted with its contents through hearing 
them read by the heir of Alein (3132). The vessel is to be exhibited 
to the sinners uncovered (tout a descouvert, 2472); but it is shortly 
described as covered with a towel (2508). These incongruities 
appear to me to be the result of the carelessness of an author 
inventing with free hand, writing currente calamo, and disinclined to 
take the trouble of correcting his composition, with an eye to con- 
sistency. 

A connection with the “matter of Britain” is not distinctly stated ; 
yet there can be no doubt that the reader is expected to understand 
Britain by the unnamed western country in which the actors of the 
drama are hereafter to meet. The “Vales of Avaron” may be a 
corruption for the Isle of Avalon, whither, according to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and French romancers, the wounded Arthur retired. 
Avalon, for half a century, had been identified with Glastonbury ; of 
this association the present work shows no trace. The writer, at 
the close of his poem, speaks of the tale of the “Good Fisher,” or 
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“Rich Fisher,” as famous in his day (3457); he probably had in 
mind the Perceval of Crestien. Whether he expected the reader to 
understand that the grandson of Alein, the destined occupant of the 
empty seat, was to be Perceval, appears to my mind doubtful. In 
this case he must have been poorly informed respecting the history 
of Arthur, who would thus be placed in the third generation from 
the Christian era, or the end of the first century instead of the fifth. 
It is not at all intelligible how the missionary Alein can have been 
meant to figure as a knight representing the duties of chivalry, such 
as must have been the father of Perceval, whose mother is averse to 
have him follow the same career. The poet says that persons enjoy- 
ing the grace of the vessel could not be maimed in their limbs 
(3052); this was precisely the case with the Fisher King, possessor 
of the Grail in Crestien’s romance. As the whole tone of the poem 
is religious, and partakes of the ideas and style of Christian apocry- 
pha, it seems highly improbable that the author had any idea of 
representing the destined possessor of the empty seat in the char- 
acter of a Knight of the Round Table. The real purposes of the 
writer are likely to remain obscure. 

For his scenery, it has been shown that the poet was indebted to 
an apocryphal gospel, well known in his day. The imagination of 
an oriental Christian of the second century had furnished fictitious 
testimony to the truth of sacred history, in the form of a narrative 
professing to be the translation of Jewish documents contemporary 
with the proceedings before Pilate, and subsequent events down to 
the Ascension. This record, together with an addition of later date, 
relating to the descent of Christ into Hades, was familiar to the 
Middle Age under the title of the Evangel of Nicodemus. Concern- 
ing Joseph of Arimathzea, this composition relates that on the day 
of the Crucifixion he was confined by the Jews in a guard-house; at 
the sixth hour in the evening (the time of the death of the Redeemer), 
the house having been suspended by the four corners, the Saviour 
appears to Joseph, with a dazzling light, and reveals himself as that 
very Jesus whom Joseph had laid in the tomb. As a condition of 
belief, Joseph asks to be shown the sepulchre, to which he is guided 
by his divine visitor, who leaves Joseph in his own house, bidding 
him not issue for forty days. 

As an offshoot from this root, was composed the Latin book 
entitled “ Vindicta Salvatoris,” in which the vengeance of Christ on 
the Jews is described after the spirit of a barbarian blood-feud. 
Titus, a prince of Aquitaine, is healed of a tumor through faith in 
Jesus, whom he has never seen, but heard of through Nathan, a 
Christian traveller. Desirous to signalize his new allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace, Titus invites his friend Vespasianus, a prince of 
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the country, to join him in an expedition which answers to a cru- 
sade. The two cross the sea, arrive at Jerusalem, and smite the 
population with the edge of the sword, destroying the survivors with 
frightful tortures. At this time the emperor Tiberius is sick of 
leprosy ; the victors announce their success, begging him to send a 
legate with authority ; Velosianus is commissioned, who obtains from 
Veronica (the woman healed of a bloody flux) the cloth containing 
the portrait, which with his own hands Jesus had painted at her 
request, in order to serve as a memorial. By this relic Tiberius is 
healed and embraces Christianity, having been instructed by the 
same Nathan, who had informed Titus. The work contains mention 
of the fortunes of Joseph, as already related. 

Robert de Boron appears to have confused the Titus and Vespa- 
sianus of the treatise with Roman emperors of the same names, 
and thus was led to delay the deliverance of Joseph until the day of 
Vespasian. Possibly an earlier composition may have existed, in 
which this misapprehension had already been made; it may have 
contributed to this version of the history of Joseph, that a confu- 
sion arose with Josephus Flavius, actually connected with Vespasian 
(Heinzel, p. 106). However this may have been, it may probably 
have been Robert himself who substituted the Grail, instead of the 
sepulchre, as the attestation calculated to convince doubt exhibited 
by Christ to Joseph, an alteration dependent on the symbolical ideas 
presently to be elucidated. 

The essential idea of Robert’s poem relates, not to the apocryphal 
Christian history above explained, but to ideas associated with the 
religious ceremonial of the writer’s own time. 

In his “Gemma Animz,” a work composed in the first half of 
the twelfth century, Honorius of Autun undertook to expound the 
symbolism of the ceremony of the mass; in this treatise, respecting 
the eucharistic cup he says: “The same chalice, whatever its mate- 
rial, is in a mystery that which Christ held in his hands. The Scrip- 
ture calleth it Testament, because by this is confirmed the legacy of 
a deceased person. The new and eternal testament is written for 
us in the blood of Christ, by whose death the celestial kingdom is 
secured as our inheritance. By a mystery is meant, that one thing 
is expressed, and other thing understood ”’ (i. 106). 

The allusion to a testament of course refers to the cup (calix) 
which Jesus took and gave to his disciples, saying, according to the 
rendering of the Vulgate: Hic est enim sanguis novi testamenti, qui 
pro multis effundetur in remissionem peccatorum (Matthew, xxvi. 28). 

In another chapter, Honorius describes the corporal as a cloth of 
linen, pure white, folded in such manner as to exhibit neither begin- 
ning nor end, on which is set the oblate of unleavened bread, in the 
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form of a denarius and stamped with the image of the Lord. He 
proceeds (i. 46) :— 

“When are said the words per omnia sa@cula seculorum, the 
deacon comes, raises the cup before him (the priest), puts on the 
cover, replaces it on the altar, and covers it with the corporal, repre- 
senting Joseph of Arimathza, who deposited the body of Jesus 
Christ, covered his face with the sweat-cloth, laid in the tomb, sealed 
with the stone. Here the oblate and chalice are covered with the 
corporal, which signifies the pure winding-sheet in which Joseph 
wrapt the body of Christ. The chalice designates the sepulchre ; 
the plate the stone which closed the sepulchre.” 

The act to which Honorius refers is that which follows the conse- 
cration of the cup and precedes the oblation ; that is, to the crowning 
moment of the celebration, when the deacon presents the priest 
with the cup now containing the blood of God. 

Anciently the chalice and paten were presented at the same time ; 
the priest received the cup with the paten, elevated to his breast, 
bowed, and made the oblation (E. Martene, De antiguis ecclesia 
ritibus, Antwerp, 1764, vol. iv. p. 58, § 19). 

In the romance we read, as the “secret words” recited to Joseph 
in the prison, by God himself: “ Joseph, thou knowest that in the 
house of Simon I ate, and all my companions, on Thursday, at the 
supper ; there I blest the bread and wine, I told them that they 
should eat my flesh and drink my blood; in this manner shall be 
represented this table in many aland. That thou didst take me 
from the cross and lay me in the sepulchre, is the altar on which 
they who sacrifice me shall place me. The cloth in which I was 
enveloped shall be called corporal. This vessel in which thou didst 
put my blood, shall be named chalice (calices). The plate which 
thereon shall lie shall signify the stone sealed over me, when 
thou didst put me in the sepulchre. Thou oughtest to know, 
these things are emblems (senefiance), which shall be done in 
memory of thee. All who shall behold this vessel, shall be in my 
company ; they shall have their heart’s wish, and joy everlasting. 
Those who shall be able to understand these words and retain them, 
will be virtuous in the sight of men, and more acceptable before 
God ; they cannot be misjudged in court, nor cheated of their right, 
nor vanquished in trial by battle, if their cause is just” (i. 893- 
928). 

In writing these words, it would seem obvious that the poet must 
have in mind the passage of Honorius, of which the lines are in 
considerable measure a paraphrase; it is not clear that a particular 
act of the ritual is referred to, as in the words of Honorius; yet it 
is not easy to see how it would have been possible to state more 
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clearly that the vessel is synonymous with the cup of the sacrament. 
The advantages claimed for the use of this cup are entirely in 
accordance with medizval ideas respecting the protective influence 
of the eucharist. 

The same significance appears in the remainder of the story, or 
rather allegory. That the Grail is placed in the middle of the 
table, with a fish opposite, is a thinly disguised description of the 
relative arrangement of the chalice and paten, which in the mass 
are placed on the altar, the first on the right, the second on the 
left (Martene, op. cit. iv. 57, § 18). The fish here answers to the 
paten containing the body of Christ; this significance of the fish, as 
typifying the body of the Redeemer partaken in the Supper, is 
ancient, the pictures of the Catacombs at Rome supplying numer- 
ous illustrations; the symbol, though explained as an anagram of 
the initial letters of the titles of Jesus, probably is an inheritance 
from pre-Christian Oriental usage. The Rich Fisher is therefore a 
proper person to represent the priest, who has the power of dis- 
tributing the body of God. The “secret” of the Grail is the part 
of the service for the priest alone (secreta, Martene, iv. 50, § 7) ; 
that the words relating the internal meaning of the sacramental 
rite are for the ear of Alein, refers to the same privilege. The 
involution of the Grail by Joseph is also a ritual act, the cup being 
enveloped in the corporal (Martene, iv. 58). That physical suste- 
nance may be imparted by the rite was a medizval conception 
already referred to in the romance of Crestien ; this bodily nourish- 
ment, again, is a sign of spiritual feeding with the bread of angels. 
Participation in the communion must be preceded by a confession 
of faith; that sinners are compelled to withdraw, and the fate of 
him who occupied the empty seat, refers to the danger incurred by 
impure persons in approaching the divinized elements. Reference 
to the virtue of the vessel, as conferring salvation from sins (882), 
alludes to the remission of sins mentioned in the words of consecra- 
tion. Finally, it is expressly declared that the vessel is the chalice. 

It seems, therefore, that the poem presents a consistent represen- 
tation of the virtues of the sacramental cup; Robert must have 
expected his readers to picture the holy vessel under the usual form 
of the chalice. He must, however, have been aware that the com- 
mon Romance term, gvaa/, dish, did not lend itself to such explana- 
tion. It may, I think, have been for this reason that he avoids 
using the word until he is able to represent the designation Graa/ 
as a proper noun, a name of the chalice, explained by its possession 
of an independent derivation not belonging to the familiar designa- 
tion of a dish. Such ingenious arrangement implies invention on 
the part of the author; Robert was evidently enthusiastic over his 
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idea ; like interest is found only among possessors of an original 
conception; I should suppose, therefore, that it is to Robert that 
belonged the idea of representing the vessel as the cup of the 
sacrament. 

According to what has been said, the following may be thought 
a rational hypothesis concerning the relation of Robert to his pre- 
decessor. After the publication of the Perceval of Crestien, curi- 
osity was awakened by the enigmatical manner in which the sacred 
dish, containing the host, is introduced into his narrative; this 
interest may have led to various efforts at elucidation. Not long 
after the appearance of Crestien’s work, and while this curiosity 
was at its height, it occurred to Robert that a legend could be 
constructed, in which the Grail, which had by this time come to be 
used as a proper name in connection with the story of the Fisher, 
might be explained as the chalice of the eucharist; this notion was 
carried out in a story of his own invention, on the basis of sugges- 
tions obtained from the apocryphal work mentioned. Whether the 
author had any intention of continuing his story it is impossible to 
conjecture; it may well be that he designed only to compose an 
introduction connecting the vessel with Christian symbolism. He 
may have been acquainted with the poem of Crestien only by 
rumor, and have had no distinct idea, either of its contents or of 
Arthurian history. If he had made an attempt to continue the 
narrative, it is fair to suppose that he would have continued to use 
the legendary style in which the poem is written. The Joseph, 
therefore, must be taken by itself, as having no distinct relation to 
previous compositions connected with the holy vessel. 

According to this view, Robert must have expected his readers to 
conceive of the Grail as the cup of the sacrament; but if so, this 
representation was not comprehended by the romancers who came 
after him. In the Queste del Saint Graal the vessel is explained 
as the dish holding the Paschal Lamb, and in a passage of the Mer- 
lin, perhaps interpolated (see below), as that in which Jesus and the 
Apostles ate at the Supper. Ina mention hereafter to be noticed, 
the chronicler Helinandus says: “At this time, in Britain, was 
shown to a certain hermit, by means of an angel, a marvellous vision 
relating to Joseph, a noble decurion, who took down from the cross 
the body of the Lord, and concerning that catinus or paropsis, in 
which the Lord supped with his disciples, regarding which has been 
indited by the same hermit the history called gradale. Now gradalis 
or gradale, in the French tongue, signifies a dish wide and somewhat 
deep, in which at the tables of the rich are wont to be served costly 
viands gradatim, one delicacy after another in different courses. In 
common speech it is also entitled grea/, because it is grata and 
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acceptable to him who eateth therein, as well on account of the con- 
taining vessel, made perhaps of silver or other precious material, as 
by reason of the thing contained, that is to say the successive variety 
of expensive food. This history I have been unable to find in Latin, 
but in French only it is possessed by certain noblemen, nor, as is 
said, is it easy to be found in its entirety.” On the authority of 
these explanations, modern writers have assumed that in the account 
of Robert, the Grail represents the vessel mentioned in Matthew 
Xxvi. 23, reciting, according to the common English version: “ And 
he answered and said, He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me.” Here the Vulgate renders the Greek 
tpuBXiov, dish, by paropsis. The forms of the ware denoted by the 
various scriptural terms are not capable of precise determination ; 
the vessel held liquid; perhaps the English word sauce-pan would 
furnish the best rendering. As to the contents, it seems to be 
admitted that the food served in the dish was the charoseth, or ritual 
sauce composed of figs, dates, and similar fruits, with vinegar, the 
red color of which is said to have symbolized the hue of the bricks 
of Egypt. This sauce seems also to have had non-ritual use, and 
presumably had made part of an ordinary meal, and so come to be 
employed with a mystical interpretation, in the festival which had 
originated as a repast dedicatory of the fruits of the year. In dipping 
the bread, the feasters only followed the usual habit of the Orient, 
a custom preserved to modern times. The corresponding passage, 
Mark xiv. 20, makes Jesus reply to questions concerning the traitor : 
“Tt is one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the dish.” From 
the latter mention, it has been assumed that Judas reclined near 
Jesus, and that the vessel, employed by two persons occupying con- 
tiguous places, was only one of many similar dishes placed upon the 
table. The fathers of the church seem to have comprehended the 
description as concerned with customs of eating still familiar; at 
all events, I am not aware that these laid any stress on the paropsts, 
or that this vessel has played any part in ecclesiastical symbolism. 
It was only from such symbolic use that Robert could have been led 
to think of the dish, and in the absence of such suggestion it is 
fairly to be assumed that he also did not have in his mind the passage 
in question. By no possible stretch of metaphor could he have 
spoken of the dish of Judas as “the vessel in which Christ made his 
sacrament ’”’ (396), or as receiving the blood of God. On the other 
hand, the successors of the poet, who were not especially interested 
in the symbolism which in his composition had been all-important, 
but who were first of all story-tellers, had before them also the narra- 
tive of Crestien, in which the vessel was described as a dish, con- 
formably to the usual meaning of the word graa/; it is therefore not 
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surprising that, by way of misinterpretation, these made the vessel 
represent the dish from which the apostles had eaten ; but even so, 
it does not appear that they had any distinct idea of connecting the 
Grail with the dish used by Jesus and Judas, a reference only sug- 
gested by the passage of Helinandus. 

It is true that a chief function of the Grail, as described by Robert, 
was to separate the sinners from the righteous, and that such sever- 
ance is illustrated by the parallel case of Judas. But in the Biblical 
narrative, the use of the dish had been previous to the words of 
Jesus, by which Judas is induced to withdraw, and participation in 
the food is mentioned only as a means of recognition. With this 
Robert agrees, making Jesus say: “And I said that he ate with me, 
who would betray my person. He who knew that he had this was 
ashamed, and drew back from me” (2479-2483). On the other 
hand, while Judas actually did use the paropsis, sinners are unable 
to approach the Grail. It therefore seems clear, that in the romance 
the withdrawal of the offenders is ascribed, not to the influence of 
the dish in which Judas had dipped his hand, but to a different 
vessel, the cup of the new testament ; the representation is explained 
by the existence of a general belief respecting the danger which 
persons in mortal sin incurred by approaching the eucharist. 

For these reasons, I should acquit Robert of a confusion which 
would reduce his poem to nonsense, and give him credit for an 
original and consistent representation of the Grail as the cup of the 
Last Supper, attributing the identification with the dish of Judas to 
the misapprehension of subsequent romancers. Such relation would 
be normal, for in this cycle, it is found that each successive author, 
in his efforts at originality, misconceives and perverts the ideas bor- 
rowed from his predecessor. 

The error (as I think) of the medizval writers has been followed 
by all modern scholars who have had occasion to treat the subject: 
Zarncke, Birch-Hirschfeld, Nutt, Heinzel. They have been influ- 
enced by an expectation of the consistency of works which are a 
tissue of misconceptions and contradictions. If the explanation 
here offered finds favor, Robert will obtain the credit of an original 
and consistent allegory, and the blame for the confusion will fall on 
his imitators. 

It has been supposed that some indication of date is furnished by 
the epilogue. A Gautier de Montbeliart went to the Holy Land in 
1201, where he died in 1214. Hence it has been concluded that 
Robert, if he wrote in company of this Gautier, must have com- 
posed before 1201. Granting this to be the case, it is not clear 
why it should be presumed that the poem may not have been 
written many years earlier than 1201, as its relation to other works 
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of the cycle will hereafter be shown to imply. But it is not plain 
that such is the interpretation of the enigmatical lines of the epi- 
logue, which appears to me to exhibit marks of ungenuineness, and | 
think, therefore, that no attention is to be paid to this indication, in 
determining the date of the work. 

In spite of deficiencies of historical knowledge, the Joseph exhib- 
its no small literary merit, as is usual in the case of compositions 
that have made much impression. The style is easy and graceful, 
the verse flowing and musical, and the ideas often pleasing, as wit- 
ness the following lines (31-44) respecting the Virgin : — 


Dedenz la Virge s’aiimbra, 

Tele com la voust la fourma, 
Simple, douce, mout bien aprise, 
Toute la fist & sa devise. 

Pleine fu de toutes bontez: 

En li assist toutes biautez, 

Ele est fleiranz come esglentiers ; 
Ele est ausi com li rosiers, 
Qu’ele porta la douce rose 

Qui fu dedenz sen ventre enclose. 
Ele fu Marie apelée, 

De touz biens est enluminée ; 
Marie est dite, mer amere; 

Fille dieu est, si est sa mere. 


“Within the Virgin did he shadow himself forth; such as he 
desired he formed her; simple, sweet, well instructed, wholly he 
fashioned according to his device. Full was she of all goodness, in 
her was seated all beauty ; flowering she is as eglantine, she is also 
like the rose-tree, seeing that in herself she beareth the sweet rose 
that was included in her womb. She was called Mary, with all 
goods is she illuminate ; Mary, it meaneth, sea of bitterness ; daughter 
of God she is, his mother also.” 

The story of Crestien, a romance of the most chivalric type, was 
thus followed by a religious poem of a character as opposite as 
possible. Each of these tales being incomplete, each required 
continuation ; the remainder of the evolution of the legend con- 
sisted in a series of attempts at concording the ideas and situations 
of two inconsistent works ; successive writers of fiction, working in 
a spirit of invention as free as that of modern novelists, recon- 
structed, expanded, and harmonized, with absolute indifference to 
the intentions of predecessors, whom they were at all times ready 
to use, but equally prepared to misinterpret, confuse, and contra- 
dict, when by so doing they could produce an original effect, and 
attain the only end dear to them, the effective presentation of their 
own situations and ideas. 
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MERLIN. 


As a continuation of the Joseph was written a poem relating to 
the life of Merlin, in which the history was carried from the birth 
of Merlin to the coronation of Arthur ; of the poem only a fragment 
survives, but the entire romance is preserved in a prose reworking. 
The material was obtained from the “ Historia Regum Britannia ” of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, expanded and varied by additions due to two 
generations of French minstrels. The romance contains a passage 
in which the Round Table of King Arthur is brought into connection 
with the Grail, being explained as made in imitation of that of the 
Last Supper (“ Merlin,” ed. G. Paris and J. Ulrich, Paris, 1886, vol. 
i. pp. 94-97). 

Merlin advises Uter Pendragon (father of Arthur) to do a thing 
which will be to his advantage, at the same time desiring secrecy. 
The king promises to follow his wishes, whereon Merlin briefly men- 
tions the story of Joseph of Arimathza, the famine which fell on 
his company, and the table he made, according te the pattern of 
that at which sat Christ and his Apostles. “And by this vessel was 
parted the society of the good and the bad. Sir, he who could sit 
at this table had the accomplishment of his heart. Sir, at this 
table was always an empty seat, which signifies the place where 
Judas sat at the Supper, and when he heard what Our Lord said on 
his account, was parted from the company of God. And his place 
was empty, saving that our Our Lord seated a man in his stead to 
make up the number of the twelve Apostles. And this folk call 
the vessel, whence they have this grace, Graal» And if you will 
trust me, you will establish the third table in the name of the Trin- 
ity. By these three tables the Trinity signified three virtues. And 
I assure you that if you do this, it will greatly advantage your soul 
and body.” It is agreed that the plan shall be carried out in Car- 
lisle at Pentécost. Merlin makes the table, and at Pentecost 
chooses fifty knights to occupy the seats, with the exception of that 
left vacant. After the festival, the knights have become so much 
attached to each other, that they refuse to separate, expressing a 
desire to spend their lives together; in this way is established the 
Table of King Arthur. The king is anxious to know who is to 
occupy the empty place; Merlin replies: “ So much I may say that 
it shall not be filled in thy time. And he who will fill it will be born 
from one who ought to engender him. And he hath not yet taken 
wife, nor knoweth that he must do so. And it will be necessary, 
first of all, for the man who is to fill it, to accomplish that place, 
before which sitteth the vessel of the Grail, which those who guard 
it have never seen accomplished ; which will not befall in thy time, 
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but in that of the king who shall succeed.” Merlin, praying the 
king hereafter to hold his chief court in Carlisle, then departs, and 
retires into Northumberland to join Blaise (the confessor of Mer- 
lin’s mother), to whom he “relates these things, and this establish- 
ment of the table, and much more which you will hear in his book.” 

It will be observed that in this passage the symbolism becomes 
confused. In the Joseph the empty seat is before the Grail, the 
chalice containing the blood of God, which can be approached only by 
the pure ; in the Merlin, besides this vacant place, a second unoccu- 
pied seat is made at the Round Table, where the Grail is not pre- 
sent; yet this board is mentioned as the third table of the sacra- 
ment. The duplication of the idea is what would be expected of an 
imitator, who, as in this cycle invariably is the case with copyists, 
perverts the idea of his original. In minor points, also, the narration 
varies ; the number three is said to represent three virtues, instead 
of the Trinity ; the word Graa/ is connected with grace, instead of 
with agréer. 

However, the romance has been set down as the work of Robert 
de Boron, and is so indicated in the title of the edition of Paris and 
Ulrich, nor has any objection been raised against the attribution ; 
it is, therefore, with deference that I would suggest the difficulties 
in the way of such ascription. 

That the work, in the manuscripts, immediately follows the 
Joseph, constitutes no ground for assumption of common author- 
ship, seeing that such position is adequately accounted for by the 
consideration that the Merlin, whoever may have been the author, 
was written for the purpose of continuing the Joseph. 

The romance does not profess to be the work of Robert; on the 
contrary, while the Joseph professes to depend on a history of the 
Grail, written by Joseph of Arimathzea himself, the Merlin pretends 
to be founded on the story of a mythical Blaise, a contemporary of 
Merlin. 

The action of the Joseph is placed in the first century; that of 
the Merlin belongs to the fifth. The writer of the first seems to 
have had no definite idea of Arthurian story ; the author of the sec- 
ond employed the account of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The conceptions of the first move in the circle of ideas of Chris- 
tian apocrypha, those of the second belong to secular history ; those 
of the former deal with ecclesiastical symbolism, of the latter with 
the adventures belonging to the matter of Britain. 

The style of the poetic fragment of the Merlin appears to me dif- 
ferent from that of the Joseph; the rhythm of the former writer 
is fluent and melodious, that of the latter harsh and formal; the 
one contains many pleasing lines, the other no agreeable collocation ; 
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the first occupies less than thirty-five hundred lines, the latter must 
have extended to a compass three times as great. 

For these reasons I regard the Merlin as the work of a new 
hand, writing presumably not long after the composition of the 
Joseph, which work he undertook to continue, and made an essen- 
tial addition to the legend, connecting the holy vessel with Arthu- 
rian story by associating it with the Round Table. 


NOTES. 


Epilogue to the Joseph. After the end of the story, with the words, “ And 
Joseph remained ” (Et Joseph si est demourez), follows an epilogue of about fifty 
lines (3461-3514). ‘ Messires Roberz de Boron” affirms that those who profess 
to be able to relate the story must be capable of reciting four things ; namely, the 
adventures of Alein, Petrus, Moyses, and the Rich Fisher; with respect to the 
latter, it will be necessary to recount where he journeyed, where he halted, and 
the arrival of “him who ought to go” (the son of Alein, destined to occupy 
the empty seat). These four parts no man can bring together unless he has heard 
related the greater history of the Grail (Dow Graal la plus grant estoire), which 
without doubt is veritable. “At the time I treated of it (je /a retreis), with my 
lord Gautier, in peace, who was of Mont-Belyal (Monbeliart, in prose version), 
the great history of the Grail had never been treated by any man who was mortal ; 
but I notify all men, who shall possess this book, that if God gives me life and 
health, I intend to conjoin these parts, if I am able to write them out (se en livre 
les puts trouver). As 1 omit a portion, which do not now treat, it will be necessary 
to relate the fifth part (the Joseph) and forget the four until at more leisure I can 
return to the subject and deal with them myself, each separately; but if now I 
leave them, learned men will suppose them lost, and be unable to conjecture with 
what mystical intent (en guele senefiance) | had separated them.” Gautier de 
Montbeliard went to the Holy Land in 1201, and did not return, dying in 1212 
(Merlin, ed. by Paris and Ulrich, p. ix. note). Hence the editor supposes that 
Robert had made a first edition of his poem when companion of this lord, before 
1201, and in a second edition, after 1212, added the epilogue. But this is not the 
only nor most obvious interpretation of the epilogue, which might signify that 
Robert had originally written a fuller (f/us grant) history of the Grail, of which 
in the Joseph he began a briefer and more popular version; and it is not to be 
denied that the literal sense appears to favor this rendering, and that the epilogue 
appears intended to pass as belonging to a first, not a second, edition. In this 
case the forgery would be obvious, a supposition corroborated by the apologetic 
tone and confused style of the lines. These may have been added by an editor 
who disapproved of works such as the Merlin circulating as continuations of the 
Joseph. Concerning the first three parts of the proposed continuation, there is no 
evidence that such works were ever written, nor is it likely that had they existed 
the data would have been entirely lost; the Perceval, ascribed to Robert de 
Boron, relates the history of the son of Alein, but not the wanderings and resi- 
dence of Hebron, and therefore fails to answer to the sketch of the fourth part ; 
while the Merlin, passing for a direct continuation of the Joseph, has no place 
in the scheme. Such inconsistency certainly favors the supposition of the un- 
genuineness of the epilogue. 

Merlin. The edition of G. Paris and J. Ulrich, Paris, 1886, is based on the 
Huth MS.; but the editors have included, between brackets, certain additions, 
taken from other MSS. considered to furnish a better text. 
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In one of the sentences of the passage concerning the Grail, these additions 
make important alterations in the sens». ‘‘ And Our Lord commanded. him to make 


a table in the name of the Supper (anc i: was quite square) (ef fot fust carrée), 
and a vessel he had (where Jesus and t!.< .\postles ate at the Supper), he set on 
this table (when he had covered it weii) with white cloths (and he covered it 


wholly) except in front of him.” If the !r.cketed words are to be accepted, the 
author conceived of the Grail as the dish in which Judas dipped his hand, or the 
paropsis. However, the trait here added to the account of the Joseph, that the 
sacramental vessel is uncovered in front of the officiating personage, seems ob- 
viously to relate to the ceremonial practice of the mass. The writer could hardly 
have added this trait unless he thought of the Grail as a cup; hence the brack- 
eted phrase appears to me an interpolation. It is also to be noticed that if the full 
text is to be accepted as representing the Merlin, then the latter could not have 
been written by Robert; for the description of the table as square (carrée), shows 
that the author borrowed from the prose recast of the Joseph, in which alone this 
shape is mentioned, and not from the poem (see G. Weidner, Der Prosaroman 
von Joseph von Arimathia, 1024). 


William Wells Newell. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


ALGONKIAN. Arapaho. The part taken by the Arapahos in the 
ghost-dance excitement is discussed at pp. 953-1023 of Mr. Mooney’s 
detailed study. Texts and explanations of 73 songs and a glossary 
are given. 

Cheyenne. The share of the Cheyenne Indians in the ghost- 
dance religion is treated of by Mr. Mooney at pp. 1023-1042 of his 
detailed study. Texts and explanations of 19 songs and a glossary 
are given. 

Delaware and Ottawa. The Delaware prophet of 1762 and Pon- 
tiac are discussed by Mr. Mooney in his elaborate memoir on the 
“Ghost-Dance Religion” (pp. 661-669). 

Kickapoo. An excellent account of the Kickapoo prophet K4na- 
kak, who was visited by Catlin in 1831, is given by Mr. Mooney (pp. 
692-697). He is regarded as “the direct spiritual successor of 
Tenskwatawa and the Delaware prophet.” 

Menomini. By far the most important recent contribution to 
Algonkian ethnology and folk-lore is the article on “ The Menomini 
Indians,” by W. J. Hoffman, which occupies pages 3-528 of the 
“ Fourteenth Annual Report [1892-93] of the Bureau of Ethnology” 
(Washington, 1896). History, tribal government, cult-societies, 
medicine-men, mythology, folk-tales, mortuary customs, games and 
dances, pipes and tobacco, architecture, furniture and implements, 
manufactures, hunting and fishing, bows and arrows, food, canoes, 
etc., are discussed in detail, and the study concludes with a vocabu- 
lary in Menomini-English and English-Menomini. The article is 
illustrated by 37 plates and §5 figures in the text, including several 
portraits. 

Shawano. Mr. Mooney devotes pages 670-691 of his study of 
the “ Ghost-Dance Religion” in the “Fourteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology” to the consideration of Tenskwatawa 
and Tecumtha and other noted Indians of this tribe who took part 
in the great movement of the beginning of the present century. 

Cappoan. The share of the Caddo and associated tribes in the 
ghost-dance religion is discussed by Mr. Mooney at pages 1092- 
1103 of his detailed study. Texts and explanations of 15 Caddo 
songs and a glossary are given. 

IRoguoIAN. From the “Jour. de la Soc. des Américanistes de 
Paris” for 1897, Dr. E. T. Hamy reprints “ Notes sur un wampum 
représentant les quatre nations des Hurons”’ (4 pp. 4to). 

Krowan. The share of the Kiowa and Kiowa Apache in the 


ghost-dance religion is treated of by Mr. Mooney at pages 1078- 
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1091 of his detailed study. Texts and explanations of 15 Kiowa 
songs and a Kiowa glossary are given. 

Nortuwest Coast. Of different type and extent than Boas’ 
“Indianische Sagen,” which appeared in 1895, is W. S. Phillips’ 
“Totem Tales— Indian Stories Told. Gathered in the Pacific 
Northwest” (Chicago, 1896). It is, however, a very readable and 
interesting book.— The paper of Dr. Boas on “The Decorative 
Art of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast,” contributed to the 
“Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History” (vol. ix. 
1897, pp. 123-176), is full of interesting details and illustrated by 
81 figures in the text. Among the facts noted, the decorative art 
of the Indians of the North Pacific coast has for subjects almost 
exclusively animals. The process of conventionalizing has not led 
to the development of geometric designs, for the parts of the body 
can still be recognized as such.—Dr. E. T. Hamy publishes as a 
reprint from the “ Jour. de la Soc. des Amér. de Paris,” for 1897, a 
“Note sur un masque en pierre des Indiens de la riviére Nass 
(Colombie britannique) ” (4 pp. 4to). 

SHAHAPTIAN. One of the most interesting sections of Mr. 
Mooney’s study of the “Ghost-Dance Religion” is that which 
deals with Smohalla, the prophet of the Wanapim, and the spread 
of his doctrines among the tribes of the Columbia region (pp. 708- 
763). 

Siovan. The “ Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology” (Washington, 1897), contains (pp. 207-244) a posthumous 
paper by Rev. James Owen Dorsey, on “Siouan Sociology.” This 
article, the MS. of which was the last prepared by the author for 
publication, is made up of notes on social organization and customs, 
camping-circles, tribal designations, with list of gentes, of the 
various tribes of the Siouan stock. The following general state- 
ment is of interest: “The state, as existing among the Siouan 
tribes, may be termed a kinship state, in that the governmental 
functions are performed by men whose offices are determined by 
kinship, and in that the rules relating to kinship and reproduction 
constitute the main body of the recognized law”’ (p. 213). At the 
same time “social classes are undifferentiated” (p. 215).— To the 
same Report Prof. W. J. McGee contributes a preliminary sketch of 
“The Siouan Indians” (pp. 153-207), prepared as a complement 
and introduction to Dr. Dorsey’s paper on “Siouan Sociology.” 
The topics touched upon are tribal nomenclature, arts, institutions, 
philosophy and beliefs, organization, history, marriage. The follow- 
ing conclusion is of interest : “Thus the evolution of social organi- 
zation is from the simple and definite toward the complex and 
variable ; or from the involuntary to the voluntary; or from the 
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environment-shaped to the environment-shaping; or from the biotic 
to the demotic.”’ Of marriage Professor McGee writes: “Thus the 
evolution of marriage, like that of other human institutions, is from 
the simple and definite to the complex and variable; «4 ¢. from 
approximate or complete monogamy through polygamy to a mixed 
status of undetermined signification ; or from the mechanical to the 
spontaneous ; or from the involuntary to the voluntary ; or from 
the provincial to the cosmopolitan.” — The share of the Sioux in 
the ghost-dance religion and Messiah movement is discussed by 
Mr. Mooney at pages 816-886, and pages 1057-1078. Texts and 
explanations of 26 songs and a Sioux glossary are given. — At 
pages 700-701 a very brief account is given of Pathéské (Long 
Nose), a Winnebago seer who appeared in 1853.—JIn the “Cen- 
tury” for 1897 (pp. 257-263), Miss Alice C. Fletcher continues her 
studies of “Home Life among the Indians (Records of Personal 
Experience).” 

Tusayan. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. x.) for May, 
1897 (pp. 129-145), Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has an interesting illus- 
trated paper on the “ Morphology of Tusayan Altars.” The altars 
described are the Katcina altar at Cipaulovi, “the smallest of all 
the Tusayan pueblos, and the poorest in ceremonial paraphernalia;” 
the Katcina altars at Walpi and Micofiinovi; the Flute altars at 
Cipaulovi, Walpi, Micofiinovi ; and the Antelope altar in the Snake 
Dance. Dr. Fewkes thinks that “the same evidences of composi- 
tion which we find in the social organization of the Hopi can also be 
detected in their ritual.” —To the “ Fifteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology” (Washington, 1897), Dr. J. W. Fewkes 
contributes an elaborate illustrated account (pp. 246-313) of “ Tu- 
sayan Katcinas,” the results of investigations made in the years 
1890-1894. Among the topics discussed are: The sequence of 
Tusayan celebrations; names of months and corresponding cere- 
monials; classification and time-determination of ceremonials; 
elaborate and abbreviated Katcinas ; comparative study of Katcina 
dances in Cibola and Tusayan. The author considers that the 
Katcinas — ‘the Moki apply the term to supernatural beings imper- 
sonated by men wearing masks or by statuettes in imitation of the 
same’ — may be the same as the &ékos of the Zufii and (possibly) 
the seot/s of the Nahuas. Interesting are the differences noted by 
Dr. Fewkes between the ceremonials of Tusayan and Zufii, the two 
pueblos most aboriginal to-day. —In the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist (vol. x.)” for May, 1897 (pp. 162, 163), Walter Hough writes 
briefly of the “ Music of the Hopi Flute Ceremony.” The Hopi 
are song-makers far excellence, and “a cheerful, happy, music-loving 
people.” Of their music Mr. Hough says: “ The notation is chro- 
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matic, not possible to be expressed on any instrument save the 
violin or the specially constructed flutes which later accompanied 
the singing. These flutes marred the effect of the voices. They 
were played in unison on the octave above the voices. In general 
effect the music is minor, but frequently major motives of great 
beauty spring out of dead-level monotonous minors. Sometimes a 
major motive is followed by a minor counterpart of the same. 
There is much slurring, and an occasional reduplication comes in 
with great effect.’’ The author further observes: “Some of the 
motives seemed quite equal to those upon which Handel built his 
great oratorios.’’ — The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, by G. P. 
Winship, in the “Fourteenth Annual Report [1892-93] of the 
Bureau of Ethnology” (Washington, 1896), pp. 329-613, contains 
not a little of interest to the folk-lorist. The paper is accompanied 
by many plates and a bibliography. 

Urto-AzTEcAN. Comanche. The share of the Comanche Indians 
in the ghost-dance religion is discussed by Mr. Mooney at pages 
1043-1047. Texts and explanations of four songs are given. 

Mexican. An article of doubtful value is that of E. Beauvois on 
“Traces d’influence Européenne dans les langues, les sciences et 
l'industrie précolumbienne du Mexique et de |’Amérique centrale,” 
appearing in the “ Revue des questions scientifiques ” (Paris), vol. 
xi. 2° série (1897), pp. 496-531. —In the Bastian “ Festschrift” 
(Berlin, 1896), Kohlmann discusses “ Fléten und Pfeifen aus Alt- 
Mexiko” (pp. 557-574). — Under the title “Zur Deutung eines 
altmexikanischen Ornamentmotivs,’” H. Strebel, in “Globus,” vol. 
Ixxi. (pp. 197-201), writes of old Mexican ornamental motif. — 
“Primitive Rope-Making in Mexico” is briefly treated of by W. J. 
McGee in the “ American Anthropologist ” for April, 1897 (vol. x. 
pp. 114-119). — Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, 
publishes “The Aztecs of Ancient Mexico.” Syllabus of a course 
of six lectures (Chicago, 1896, 8°). — Professor Starr also publishes 
as Bulletin II. of the Department of Anthropology in the University 
of Chicago, “ The Little Pottery Objects of Lake Chapala, Mexico” 
(Chicago, 1897, 27 pp. 8°). One explanation of these diminutive 
terra-cotta vessels, ladles, sinkers, spindle-wheels, figures, etc., sug- 
gested by the old schoolmaster at Chapala, is very interesting, viz., 
that “the god formerly worshipped at Chapala was a little god, a 
child god, and that the little vessels were offerings to him.”” — In 
the “Festschrift fiir Adolf Bastian (Berlin, 1896),” Dieseldorff 
discusses (pp. 415-418) the question, ‘“ Wer waren die Zolteken ?”’ 

Paiutes. Tavibo, the prophet who, in 1870, arose among the 
Paiutes of Nevada, is briefly discussed by Mr. Mooney (pp. 701I- 
704). His son was a “ Messiah.” A sketch of this Messiah, 
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Wovoka, is given at pp. 764-776. Pages 1048-1057 also treat of 
the ghost-dance among the Paiute, Washo, and Pit River tribes. 
Texts and explanations of nine Paiute songs and a Paiute glossary 
are given. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mayan. Under the title, “The Missing Authorities on Mayan 
Antiquities,” Dr. D. G. Brinton, in the “ American Anthropologist ” 
for June, 1897 (vol. x. pp. 183-190), mentions and briefly describes 
missing works by Gaspar Antonio (an Indian of noble birth), Bro- 
ther Alonso Solano (d. 1600), Father Antonio de Ciudad Real (d. 
1677), Brother Andres de Avendafio, Domingo Vico (d. 1555), 
Brother Tomas Castelar, Brother Salvador Cipriano, Brother Este- 
ban Aviles, Brother Rodrigo Betancur de Jesus, — studies and 
descriptions which would, if discovered, throw no little light upon 
the religion and civilization of the Mayan peoples of Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Chiapas. — The same journal for May, 1897, con- 
tains (pp. 146-162) an article by Lewis W. Gunckel, on “The 
Direction in which Mayan Inscriptions should be Read.” After 
discussing the various methods hitherto proposed, the author con- 
cludes that the proper interpretation is “by double columns where 
it can be done, as in tablets or assemblages of characters, when in 
horizontal lines from the left to the right, and in vertical lines from 
the top to the bottom. Where the horizontal and vertical lines 
form a right angle, as at the left-hand side of the central figures of 
the Palenque tablet of the ‘Cross,’ it should be read from the left- 
hand side to the right, then down the vertical line to the bottom.” 
— To “Nature” (London), for July 8, 1897 (vol. 56, no. 1445), A. 
P. Maudslay contributes (pp. 224-226) a lengthy, illustrated review 
of Goodman’s palxographic appendix to his “ Biologia Centrali- 
Americana ” — under the title, “ Archaic Maya Inscriptions.”” —In 
the “American Antiquarian” for September, 1896 (vol. xviii. pp. 
259-268), Dr. D. G. Brinton writes of “ The Battle and the Ruins of 
Cintla”— the first conflict on American soil in which horses were 
used. From linguistic evidence the author concludes that “the 
native tribe which took part in this combat belonged to the Mayan 
stock.” — The same author publishes “ Maria Candelaria. An His- 
toric Drama from American Aboriginal Life” (Philadelphia, 1897, 
xxiv. 98 pp.). The drama is based upon the part taken by a Tzental 
girl, Maria Candelaria, —the American Joan of Arc, —in the In- 
dian revolt of 1712, and the Introduction contains many interesting 
historical and ethnological notes, 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. The second part of the seventh number (appear- 
ing in the “ Anales de la Universidad de Chile,” tomo xciv. 1897, 
pp. 221-273) of Dr. Rodolfo Lenz’ “ Estudios Americanos,” is devoted 
to “Cuentos araucanos referidos por e] indio Calvun. Cuentos 
miticos,” in the Pehuenche dialect. The Indian text with Spanish 
translation of seven mythic tales— “The Dead Man's Bride ;” 
“Old Latrapai;” “The Wagers;” “The two little Dogs ;” “ The 
Transformations ;” “The Daughter of the Cherruve [a fabulous 
monster= European dragon];” “ The Son of the Bear” — is given 
and occasional explanatory notes appended. The second tale alone 
can lay claim to an undoubted ante-European origin, the rest — the 
first has the familiar foud seen in Biirger’s “ Lenore,” while others 
recall the dragon-stories and the “ Arabian Nights ’’— have traces 
of European influence about them in many places. American 
origin is not, however, to be entirely gainsaid even for those in their 
ultimate derivation, though often the aboriginal myth-content is 
quite insignificant. 

ARGENTINE. The brief paper of J. B. Ambrosetti, “Die Ent- 
deckung megalithischer Denkmale im Thale Tafi (Provinz Tucuman 
der Argentinischen Republik,” which appears in “ Globus” (vol. 
Ixxi.), pp. 165-1609, is of great ethnologic interest. 

Bottvia. In “Globus” (vol. lxxi.), C. Nusser-Asport has some 
general remarks on the Tobas, Chiriguanos, Matacos, and Sirionos — 
Indian tribes of eastern Bolivia (pp. 160-162). 

Botocupo. To the Bastian “ Festschrift” (Berlin, 1896), Dr. P. 
Ehrenrich contributes “ Ein Beitrag zur Charakteristik der botoku- 
dischen Sprache” (pp. 605-630). 

Guana. In the “Intern. Arch. f. Ethnographie,” Bd. x. (1897), 
S. 118-119, L. C. van Panhuys publishes a note on “Farben des 
Kérpers der Eingebornen Central Amerikas,” treating of the use of 
Kiisiiiwé (roucou) by the Caraibs and Arowaks of Dutch Guiana. 

Peru. In the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute” (Lon- 
don), for May, 1897 (vol. xxvi. pp. 434, 435), is a brief account of a 
vase from the Peruvian regions, on which is figured a throwing- 
stick. 

GENERAL. 

Commerce. Of general interest is Ch. Letourneau’s volume, 
“L’Evolution du Commerce ”’ (Paris, 1897, 8°). 

Foop. “The Use of Maize by Wisconsin Indians” is the title 
of a valuable paper by G. P. Stickney, in No. 13 (pp. 63-87) of the 
“ Parkman Club Publications’ (Milwaukee, 1897). 

Law. Under the title “Die Rechte der Urvélker Nordamerikas 
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nérdlich von Mexiko,” Dr. J. Kohler publishes in the “ Ztschr. f. 
vergl. Rechtswissenschaft,” for 1896, a study of the jurisprudence 
of the North American Indians. 

PicrocrapHy. In the “Catholic University Bulletin” (Wash- 
ington), vol. iii. (1897), W. M. Hoffmann writes (pp. 161-170) “On 
Native American Pictography.”’ 

Reicion. By far the most valuable contribution of recent years 
to the history of native religions is James Mooney’s “The Ghost- 
Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890,” which forms part 
II. (pp. 641-1136) of the “ Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, 1892-93 (Washington, 1896). Historical data, ori- 
ginal documents, texts of prayers and songs, vocabularies, interpreta- 
tive observations altogether make up a most remarkable volume of 
profound interest and priceless worth to the student of the human 
mind. The article is illustrated by 38 plates (including maps), and 
49 figures (including several portraits), and concludes with an exten- 
sive bibliography of the subject. 

StaverY. To the “Proc. Canad. Inst.” (Toronto), n. s. vol. i 
(1897), J. C. Hamilton contributes (pp. 19-20), an article on “ The 
Panis: an Historical Outline of Canadian Indian Slavery in the 
Eighteenth Century.” The author, on the authority of Horatio 
Hale, makes pani and pawnee one and the same word, but its very 
early occurrence in the French-Canadian records justifies a little 
hesitation in accepting this view. 

ZodcuLturE. In the “ American Anthropologist ’’ for July, 1897 
(vol. x. pp. 215-230), Prof. W. J. McGee treats of “The Beginning 
of Zoéculture,” with special reference to the Papago Indians of 
Arizona and Sonora. Therelations between white men and animals, 
between Indians and animals, the influence of environment, are 
discussed, and the following stages established: Toleration, domes- 
tication, artificialization. The author concludes that, like agricul- 
ture, zodculture is “an art of the desert, a child of sun and sand.” 

A. F.C. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


The “Southern Workman and Hampton School Record,” June, 1897, 
furnishes two ghost stories from Virginia, observing that they are some- 
what unusual in their manner of ending. 

“1. There were two slaves who used to pass an old barn at night when 
they went to visit their wives on a neighboring plantation. The barn 
seemed to be unused, except that whenever they passed it they saw a 
young heifer standing outside of it. This heifer, which was apparently 
a yearling, did not seem to grow any larger as the weeks went by, but it 
was nice and fat. At last Gibbie, one of the men, made up his mind that, 
if the yearling was not taken by the time they passed the barn again, they 
would kill her and take the meat home. The next time they went by, 
there stood the heifer, and Gibbie went up to her and took her by the 
horns, calling to his chum to help him. The heifer pulled and twisted, so 
Gibbie jumped up on her back and tried to hold her. Yearling got jump- 
ing and jumped up off of the ground. ‘ Hold her, Gibbie!’ shouted his 
chum. ‘I got her,’ answered Gibbie, and held on. The heifer went on 
up until she got as high as the roof of the barn. ‘ Hold her, Gibbie!’ called 
out the man below. ‘I got her,’ answered Gibbie. The heifer kept on 
going up until she was nearly out of sight. ‘ Hold her, Gibbie!’ shouted 
the other man, as Gibbie sailed off into the clouds. ‘I got her, she got 
me, one!’ called Gibbie, as he disappeared entirely from view. That was 
the last that was ever seen or heard of Gibbie or the heifer. 

“2. Before railroads were built in Virginia, goods were carried from one 
inland town to another on wagons. There were a great many men who 
did this kind of work from one end of the year to the other. One of them, 
‘Uncle Jeter,’ tells the following story :— 

“ A number of wagons were travelling together one afternoon in Decem- 
ber. It was extremely cold, and about the middle of the afternoon began 
to snow. They soon came to an abandoned settlement by the roadside, 
and decided it would be a good place to camp out of the storm, as there 
were stalls for their horses and an old dwelling-house in which they them- 
selves, could stay. When they had nearly finished unhooking their horses 
a man came along and said that he was the owner of the place, and that 
the men were welcome to stay there as long as they wanted to, but that the 
house was haunted, and not a single person had stayed in it alive for twenty- 
five years. On hearing this the men immediately moved their camp to a 
body of woods about one half mile farther up the road. One of them, 
whose name was Tabb, and who was braver than the rest, said that he was 
not afraid of haunts, and that he did not mean to take himself and horses 
into the woods to perish in the snow, but that he ’d stay where he was, 

“ So Tabb stayed in the house. He built a big fire, cooked and ate his 
supper, and rested well through the night without being disturbed. About 
daybreak he awoke and said: ‘What fools those other fellows are to have 
stayed in the woods when they might have stayed in here, and have been as 
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warm asI am!’ Just as he had finished speaking he looked up to the 
ceiling, and there was a large man dressed in white clothes just stretched 
out under the ceiling and sticking up to it. Before he could get from 
under the man, the man fell right down upon him, and then commenced a 
great tussle between Tabb and the man. They made so much noise that 
the men in the woods heard it and ran to see what was going on. When 
they looked in at the window and saw the struggle, first Tabb was on top 
and then the other man. One of them cried, ‘Hold him, Tabb, hold 
him!’ ‘You can bet your soul I got him!’ said Tabb. Soon the man 
got Tabb out of the window. ‘Hold him, Tabb, hold him!’ one of the 
men shouted. ‘You can bet your life I got him,’ came from Tabb. Soon 
the man got Tabb upon the roof of the house. ‘Hold him, Tabb, hold 
him,’ said one of the men. ‘ You can bet your boots I got him!’ answered 
Tabb. Finally the man got Tabb up off the roof into the air. ‘Hold 
him, Tabb, hold him!’ shouted one of the men. ‘I got him and he got me, 
too!’ said Tabb. The man, which was a ghost, carried Tabb straight up 
into the air until they were both out of sight. Nothing was ever seen of 
him again.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NEGRO CONJURING AND TRICKING. — The readers of the Journal are no 
doubt familiar with many of the superstitions and beliefs of the negro race 
in regard to “conjuring” and “tricking.” These beliefs were brought 
here from Africa by the first comers and continue in full force to this day, 
notwithstanding the negro is a freeman and living amongst the white peo- 
ple of the United States of America, who are probably as practical as any 
human beings on earth. They firmly believe that certain ones amongst 
them are able to conjure or trick those they have a grudge against, and 
when one is supposed to possess this ability he is called a “conjure doc- 
tor,” and is looked up to by the others with the profoundest awe and 
dread. The conjure doctor’s word is law, and he can generally live with- 
out working, as he frightens his companions into contributing freely to his 
support. 

There are various ways in which tricking is supposed to be done, and 
“down at the spring” is the most popular place for such work. The con- 
jure doctor will w7/7 harm to come to the negro he wants to trick, go to 
the spring and put something in it that “will never run out,” and as long 
as the tricked one drinks from that spring he is believed to be slowly but 
surely poisoned to death. Another method is to sprinkle meal or flour in 
the several paths leading to the cabin occupied by the family or person to 
be tricked, and when the victim sees the white powder he at once knows 
that some one has a spite against him, and believes if he fails to vacate his 
premises in seven days he will die; and as the negroes are often shiftless 
creatures, and have little or nothing to move, they will get out in less than 
twenty-four hours, and will never, under any pretext, venture to return. 
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One of the most effective ways in which conjuring is supposed to be 
done is to take a bunch of hair or wool, a rabbit’s paw, and a chicken 
gizzard, tie them up in a cotton rag and fasten the bundle to some imple- 
ment which the man to be injured is in the habit of using. As soon as he 
catches sight of it, all of his spirit leaves him, his eyes nearly bulge out of 
their sockets, and a cold sweat breaks out all over him. Sometimes the 
trick or spell will last him so long that he will grow weak and fall away to 
a mere shadow; of course he is then utterly unfit for work, and unless he 
is removed from the scene of his troubles, and his mind freed from the 
belief that he is conjured, he will soon die of pure fright. 

A case of conjuring is in progress near my home now, and I will give 
the main facts in order to show that the superstition, or whatever it should 
be called, is as strong in the darkey now as it ever was. 

I live on a big Virginian plantation, and some five or six negro families 
have their cabins near the big house, numbering in all, including picka- 
ninnies, about thirty-five people. At the beginning of this year, a likely 
young gingerbread darkey was hired to wait about the house and drive the 
carriage. He is about twenty-five years of age, strong, active, and sensible, 
and, thinking intelligently and originally, altogether an usually fine speci- 
men and an all-round handy fellow. All during the year we have con- 
gratulated ourselves on having such a good servant, as they are rare in this 
part of the country. 

Tom is the boy’s name, and as soon as he became domesticated in his 
new home he begun to pay attention to one of the dusky lassies on the 
place. Susan was much pleased at the notice, was always lively and in a 
good humor, and on Sundays and church-nights she dressed in her best, 
in order to complete her conquest of Tom’s affections. But suddenly, for 
some reason, Tom cooled off and began to cast sheep’s eyes at another 
girl. Susan lost her high spirits and became gloomy and dejected ; she 
scarcely ever left her mother’s cabin, and seemed heart-broken. But Tom 
continued as bright and lively as ever, and progressed as well with his 
second choice as with his first. 

Presently, however, a change came over him also, and he complained of 
being sick and having “a misery.” Tom had been taking his meals in the 
kitchen where Susan’s mother is cook, and we supposed he feared the old 
cook would trick him, as he requested his mistress to give him rations ; this 
she did, and he began to take his meals with one of his married friends 
on the place. One morning, about a month ago, Tom did not come to his 
work at the usual time, and later in the day he sent word by another negro 
that he was sick and had gone to see a doctor; he returned in a day or 
two, but looked thin and badly, and he soon said that the place did not 
agree with him and he would go off for a change and try to get better. 

He was off for ten days, and about a week ago he returned, looking 
much better, and he said he was now all right. While he was away the 
last time, we were told that Tom believed that Susan had tricked him, and 
that he would never get well unless he went a long way off; but seeing 
him looking so much better, we hoped he would get over his scare and 
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settle down to work. But he soon seemed downcast and drooping again, 
and two days ago he came to his mistress and told her he would have to 
leave, that he had no health here, and could never have any, as “ some- 
body had given him some nasty pizen stuff that made him sick.” He left 
last night and has not returned ; but his sister came this morning and con- 
firmed what we had heard, that Tom believed Susan had tricked him, and 
that he would never be well again; she also said that they worked with him 
all last night, that he was ill and nervous and could not hold himself still. 
The fact is that the poor fellow is scared nearly to death, and unless he 
can be “unconjured” he will probably go into a decline and soon die. 
The foregoing are actual facts that have occurred before me in the time 
mentioned. 

An old negro was here the other day to see the “marster” about his 
son, whom he said had been tricked. He was told that there is no such 
thing as tricking, but the old fellow replied, looking around him fearfully : 

“ Lord, Marse John, you don’t know; dey can’t trick you cause you’s 
white folks and don’t believe in it, but de ole conjure doctor kin kill us 
poor niggers.” 

And so it is. Poor Tom! We are sorry to lose him, but if he cannot 
be cured soon, he will probably be gathered to his fathers in a short time, 
a victim of a relic of barbarism and the dark ages. Can any one “ minister 


to a mind diseased ” ? 
Fulien A. Hall. 
Mororock, VA., December 3, 1896. 


Lapse OF TIME IN Fairy-Lanp.—In No. XXXII. (vol. ix. p. 12) is a 
reference to some aboriginal American ideas of another world, connected 
with the lapse of time. Dr. Boas found tales of this nature on the Pacific 
coast, where a day with supernatural beings represents an actual year. 
This period corresponds with that assigned near the Atlantic coast nearly 
three centuries ago, in the Jesuit Relation of 1636. It is the only distinct 
early instance of the kind which I recall, unless another to be mentioned 
should be considered of the same nature. This is the story :— 

“ Behold the wonderful journey of a Nipisiriniery which has been related 
to me by a Montagnés. This man, having gone very far, at last arrived at 
the cabin or house of God, as he names him who gives to eat. He found 
him alone, but his daughter unexpectedly came soon after. He had but 
this daughter, and yet one knows not how he had her, because he had no 
wife. All sorts of animals came around him; he touched them, handled 
them as he wished without their flying from him ; he also did them no harm, 
for as he ate nothing, he killed them not. Nevertheless he asked this new 
guest what he desired to eat; and having learned that he would willingly 
eat a beaver, he caught one without trouble, and made him eat it. Then 
he asked him when he wished to go. ‘In two nights,’ he replied. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘you shall be two nights with me.’ These two nights were two 
years ; for that which we call one year is but one day or one night in the 
reckoning of him who provides food, and one is so content with him that 
two winters or two years seem only two nights. When he had returned into 
his own land he was astonished at the tarry he had made.” 
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The other case is the reverse of this, and the lapse of time is not real. 
In 1646 the Hurons reported that a woman died and went to the white 
man’s heaven, which was full of tormenting flames for all Indians who had 
been lured there, the French treating them as prisoners of war. After suf- 
fering there an entire day, which seemed to her longer than our years, at 
night she was awakened by one who pitied her and broke her bonds. 
Before returning to the earth she was shown the happy abode of those 
Hurons who clung to the religion of their fathers. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 


Tue Feast OF LANTERNS AND THE FEAST OF THE STAR WEAVER IN 
Japan. — The last number of the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. x. 
pp. 106-7) contains an article on certain customs in connection with All 
Souls’ Day in Mexico, which has suggested to me certain comparisons with 
the observance in Japan of a feast which might also be termed All Souls’ 
Day, as it is the time when the spirits of the dead return to their families 
on earth. It is called, however, the Bommatsuri or Feast of Lanterns, and 
occurs on the 13th, 14th, and 15th days of the 7th month, old calendar. 
Though I have lived in Japan several years, this summer for the first time 
I came into contact with the keeping of the feast, and made some inquiries 
into it. It is universally observed with some variations of custom in dif- 
ferent provinces, but is alike in the main points. I will attempt to give 
only an outline of the way it is observed in this part of the Kishin province, 
prefaced by a few explanations concerning the Hotoke, or spirits of the 
dead. 

When any one dies, a new or posthumous name is chosen, which the 
priest of the family temple writes upon a thin strip of white pine, which is 
placed in the house of the deceased on the ancestral shelf. The first tomb- 
stone is but a pine post, and when this is changed for the permanent stone, 
the pine strip is changed for a small wooden tablet, lacquered black, and 
the name is written in gold letters. For a man and wife there is but one 
tablet, the name of the surviving one being written in red until his or her 
death, when it is erased and the posthumous name written in gold. If the 
family is ancient and the tablets of deceased ancestors become very numer- 
ous, a larger tablet is made, in which all the names are written. These 
tablets and the tombstones are also both called Hotoke. The ancestral 
worship is observed before the tablets at home and at the family temple at 
certain anniversaries of the deaths and at the Bommatsuri. 

When the time for the feast draws near, the tablets and shelf are washed 
clean, a banana or plantain leaf is spread upon the shelf, and branches of 
leaves, especially the white bush clover, decorate the ends. If there has 
been a recent death, the family secure by buying or borrowing as many and 
as beautiful lanterns as they can, and hang them in the room of the ances- 
tral shelf and in the garden. In one house we saw thirty or forty, some 
very ornamental. In one town of the province these lanterns are of spe- 
cial shapes made only for the occasion. Here they are ordinary shapes 
and kinds as arule. In some places one lantern hangs in every house, in 
others none are used except where there is the display for the late death. 
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On the evening of the 13th small fires are built in the streets before 
each house, to light the spirits on their way, and to welcome them. Where 
there has been a recent death, there may be a number of these fires; but 
usually the light takes the form of a row of tapers stuck on reeds, which 
are thrust into the ground. 

During the three days special food is prepared, no flesh being used, as 
spirits do not eat flesh. The food placed before the tablets for the spirits 
is afterward given to beggars, and a portion is sometimes sent to the tem- 
ple, where it falls to the priests to eat. Special prayers for the dead are 
offered at the temple, also the priests go from house to house, stopping to 
offer prayers where it is asked, and in return receiving offerings for the 
temple. There is special merit in offerings made at this time, or in prayers 
or pilgrimages. There is a saying here, that a pilgrimage made to the 
shrine of Kobo (the famous priest K6bo Daishi, I suppose) before one 
sleeps after bidding farewell to the departing spirits on the night of the 
15th, is worth 8,o00 visits at other times. There is much chanting of 
prayers and beating of gongs, but there is also a holiday feeling and much 
burning of fireworks. 

On the night of the rsth the fires again burn to light the spirits on their 
return journey, and in the middle of the night the surviving relatives speed 
the departing dead on their way, in some places by burning the decorating 
branches and the lanterns, in this province by floating them away on the 
river or sea. Borrowed lanterns are of course returned. 

Another feast concerning which I have never seen anything in print, and 
of which I happened to hear for the first time this summer, is the Feast of 
the Weaver or star Vega, celebrated on the 7th day of the 7th month, The 
Japanese call the star Tanabata San or Orihime or Shokujo, all meaning 
Weaving Princess. On this night, two celestial beings are said to come 
from this star over the Milky Way to visit man. The observance seems 
to have for its purpose the inculcating of the spirit of Industry in the 
children, and may be said to be a joint festival for the boys and girls, who 
have their separate feasts earlier in the year, the girls having the Feast of 
Dolls on the 3d day of the 3d month, the boys having the Feast of Flags 
on the sth day of the 5th month. 

In preparing for this festival, a bamboo plant is brought into the house, 
and a picture of the two celestials is hung upon it, the Prince represented 
as a farmer leading a cow, the Princess as a housewife with a loom. As 
farming and weaving were among man’s first industries, this feast would 
seem to have an ancient origin. The boys and girls also write copies of 
famous poems, and hang them on the bamboo. They must rise early in 
the morning before Tanabata San comes, and go out and gather the dew 
from the taro, a plant whose large leaves collect great globules of dew. 
Then they must wash their ink-stone very clean, and, rubbing the cake of 
ink in the dew, make the writing fluid with which they copy the poems. If 
they do this, they will become skilful penmen. 

Summer fruits are brought in to represent the results of man’s industry, 
and with two halves of a fruit of the egg-plant, some white, round chop- 
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sticks, and colored silk threads, a toy loom is made to show what is the 
woman’s part of the home work. Leaves of the mulberry tree are also 
brought in, five of the round leaves to represent man, five of the triangular 
to represent woman. 

The heavenly visitors remain one night, and the next night the children 
take the tree and its ornaments, with the fruits and toys, and float them 


away on the water after the returning spirits. 
7 Agnes Morgan. 
OSAKA, JAPAN. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOoLK-LORE Society. — As 
already announced, the Annual Meeting for the present year will be held 
at Baltimore, Md., December 28. 


Fo_k-LORE AT THE MEETING OF THE A. A. A. S., DETROIT, AUGUST Io. 
— In arranging the preliminary programme for the Detroit meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, it was planned to 
assign the first day of the meeting of the section of anthropology to folk- 
lore, and some provision was made for the formal participation of the 
American Folk-Lore Society during this day. Unfortunately circum- 
stances prevented the attendance of leading officers of this Society ; but 
nevertheless the afternoon session of the section on August 10 was devoted 
to folk-lore. 

The first paper was a highly suggestive and significant communication 
from Madame Zelia Nuttall, on “The Superstitions, Beliefs, and Practices 
of the Ancient Mexicans,” which will be published in full in this Journal. 
The paper received favorable comment from various students, notably Dr. 
Hrdlicka, who called attention to the many similarities between the cus- 
toms of ancient Mexico, as described by the early chroniclers, and customs 
still prevailing among the lower classes of other parts of the world, notably 
central Europe. 

The second paper, entitled “The Study of Ceremony,” was presented 
in person by the highly esteemed ex-President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, Dr. Washington Matthews. This communication also will be 
printed in full in this Journal. The essay received notable attention, and 
was freely discussed ; afterward the section took action on Dr. Matthews’s 
suggestion that a committee be appointed to consider the expediency of 
applying a specific name to the study of ceremony, and also to select a 
suitable term; and Reverend Stephen D. Peet, Miss Alice Fletcher, and 
Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing were appointed to codperate with Dr. 
Matthews as such committee. 

The next communication was entitled “Koreshanity: A Latter-Day 
Cult,” by Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D. This cult or religious system 
was originated about a dozen years ago by Dr. Cyrus R. Teed, whose 
followers call him Koresh, from the Hebrew form of his pre-name. It 
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comprises a highly elaborate cosmogony, as well as a distinctive theolo- 
gical system and a communistic theory of social organization. The revo- 
lutionary character of the cosmogony is indicated by the teaching with 
respect to the form of the cosmos, which is that the earth is a hollow 
shell of some 8,o00 miles in internal diameter, within which sun, stars, 
planets, satellites, etc., are confined. The cult now numbers about 1,500 
adherents, including some 300 who have subscribed to the communistic 
central organization headquartered in Chicago, with a branch colony on 
the gulf coast of Florida. The paper was discussed by Professor Morse, 
Professor Witmer, and others. 

Reverend Stephen D. Peet followed with a “ Comparison of Cherokee 
and European Symbolism,” in which he drew special attention to coin- 
cidences between the symbols of the aboriginal tribes of the Atlantic coast 
and those of the peoples of western Europe. Some of the common 
symbols are the wheel or disk ; others appear in the form of earthworks, 
stone circles, etc. So also similarities are found in the myths, ¢. g, 
Algonquian myths suggesting the story of Jack and the Bean-Stalk, etc. 

The next communication was by Reverend R. J. Floody, on the “ Ori- 
gin of the Week and Holy Day among Primitive Peoples.” Pointing out 
that the weekly division of time and the observations of a sacred seventh 
day are found on all the continents and among nearly all peoples, the 
author proceeded to discuss the origin of these customs, which he ascribed 
to moon-worship. Assuming that moon-worship took precedence of sun- 
worship, he pointed out that a phase or quarter of the moon lasted prac- 
tically seven days, and that the new moon, the waxing half moon, the full 
moon, and the waning half moon were especially worshipped until the 
new-phase day became a day of worship or holy day. Testimony was 
produced indicating that the seven-day week and the Sabbath were recog- 
nized in Babylonia as early as about B. Cc. 8000, in Egypt about B. c. 4000, 
in China about B. C. 4000, and in India, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Persia, 
Pheenicia, Siam, Burmah, and Peru, as well as among many other peoples 
at various dates ; and in most cases indications were found that the week 
and Sabbath were independently derived from the moon. The paper was 
taken from a forthcoming book by the author, entitled “ Scientific Basis of 
Sabbath and Sunday.” 

The remaining paper allotted for the afternoon (“Micmac Mortuary 
Customs,” by Stansbury Hagar) was withdrawn by the author. 

Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D., Secretary. 





FoLK-LoRE AT THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT TORONTO, 
Aucust 18-25. The folk-lore papers read were as follows : — 

1. Miss ALice C. FLetcHer. The Scalp-Lock: A Study of Omaha 
Ritual. 

2. Miss Atice C. FLetcHER. The Import of Totem among the Omaha. 

3. C. H. Hm1-Tovut. Squaktkquacht, or the “ Benign-faced,” Oannes of 
the Ntlakapamug, British Columbia. 

4. R. N. Witson. The Blackfoot Legend of Scar-Face. 
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5. R. N. Witson. Blackfoot Sun-Offerings. 

6. SranspuRY Hacar. Star Lore of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia. 

7. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. Kootenay Indian Drawings. 

8. J. W. Mackay. A Rock Inscription on Great Central Lake, Van- 
couver Island. 

g. Rev. JoHN Macrean. Blackfoot Womanhood. 

10. E. S. HarTLanp. On the Hut-Burial of the American Aborigines. 

11. Pror. A.C. Happon. The Evolution of the Cart and Irish Car. 

12. Pror. Dean C. Worcester. The Mangyans and Tagbannas of the 
Philippine Islands. 

13. F. T. ELwortuy. Some Old World Harvest Customs. 

The papers were mostly of a high order and of exceptional interest, and 
the discussions arising were participated in by Canadian, American, and 
British folk-lorists. The presence of Dr. W. J. McGee, Prof. F. \W. Putnam, 
Prof. E. S. Morse, F. T. Elworthy, E. S. Hartland, A. C. Hadden, and 
other representative folk-lorists added much to the enjoyment of the meet- 
ings, which were exceedingly well-attended. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


THe Guost-Dance RE icion, by James Mooney. Extract from the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Washington, 
1896. Pp. 658-1136. 

This is a work of value alike to the ethnologist, the folk-lorist, the 
historian, and the psychologist. It is chiefly devoted to that remarkable 
religious frenzy, that “messiah craze” which appeared among our wilder 
Indian tribes in the years 1889 and 1890, which caused such alarm to 
settlers in some of our western States and Territories during those years, 
and which culminated in the woeful butchery of Wounded Knee Creek on 
the 29th of December, 1890. Much has been written about the Ghost- 
dance, but nothing so complete as this work. It was fitting that this 
religious excitement should be well studied, and it is fortunate that the 
task has fallen to the careful hands of Mr. Mooney. 

The book, which contains nearly 500 large quarto pages, is not taken 
up altogether with a description of the Ghost-dance. The author dis- 
cusses the origin and nature of similar religious movements among the 
Aryan and Semitic races, as well as among our Indians, at various times 
previous to the inauguration of the present Ghost-dance by the Paiute 
prophet Wovoka. He goes very extensively into the subject. He shows 
that the Ghost-dance Religion is founded on a universal idea as old as 
humanity, — regret at decay in men and nations; a yearning for old-time 
friends and conditions. He considers that the extravagances of the 
Ghost-dance are simply Indian manifestations of a spiritual frenzy common 
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to all religions in their early stages, and that the doctrine of dream inspira- 
tion is at the bottom of every recognized system. “The Indian messiah 
religion is the inspiration of a dream. Its ritual is the dance, the ecstasy, 
and the trance. Its priests are hypnotics and cataleptics. All these have 
formed a part of every great religious developmént of which we have 
knowledge from the beginning of history” (p. 928). 

His sketch of the famous Sioux outbreak of 1890 is the most complete 
we have seen ; all the important events which led to the final struggle are 
carefully described, and the account of the last bloody hour, with its sad 
results, is told in powerful and pathetic, but restrained language. When 
we have finished this chapter, we cannot but feel that the many centuries 
of Aryan civilization have laid but a thin varnish of respectability over a 
white-skinned savage, as wild as any savage on earth. 

The author describes carefully the ceremonial forms of the Ghost-dance 
as it existed among many tribes, and the methods by which hypnotism was 
produced. Much of this description is from the author’s personal obser- 
vation. 

Not the least important part of the work is the collection of Ghost- 
dance songs, 161 in number, gathered among eight different tribes, viz., 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Comanche, Paiute, Sioux, Kiowa, and Caddo. Texts, 
translations, and explanations of these songs are given and, in many 
cases, the music is furnished. Of course in collecting the songs in so 
many different languages, most of which have never been subjected to 
scientific study, it was not possible for one man, in the short space of 
three years, pressed with other work, to prepare exact texts and close 
analytical translations, and the author disclaims all pretensions to such 
exactness (p. 654); but this detracts little from the value of his collection. 
The themes of the songs are, as a rule, simple; the translations are prob- 
ably as accurate as free translations need be; and, at all events, the 
songs are now on record, where the student of the future may make a 
more careful study of them. 

The illustrations, 87 in number, including plates and figures, are all of 
scientific value, and assist in the understanding of the text. None are 
mere imaginary embellishments. 

We are glad that this reprint appears in a good cloth cover, with the 
name of the author on the back. This is, we believe, a new departure in 
the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology; but it is one that cannot 
fail to encourage scholars to contribute to the reports of the Bureau. 

It is customary for a reviewer, before concluding his review, to find some 
fault with the book, if for no other purpose than to show his own superior 
knowledge. We have read this ponderous tome through, with care, in the 
hope that we might find some noteworthy blemish ; but we are forced to 
admit that we have failed in our praiseworthy quest. 

Washington Matthews. 
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L&GENDES PéRUVIENNES, par F. Dutne. Tours, 1896. Alfred Mame et 

Fils. Pp. 106. 

This little book contains eleven tales of the modern Peruvians presented 
in the form of children’s stories. The author obtained them from one of 
his pupils, a young Peruvian who delighted to talk of his distant home, 
“where the sky is always blue and the colds of winter are unknown.” 
Generally novel and interesting in conception, and pervaded with humor 
sometimes suggestive of Tartarin, the legends, however, possess but slight 
value for the student of folk-lore and mythology, because the few traces of 
native concepts are mixed with incidents of the most modern type, often 
with pious tales in which, for example, Satan tortures the unbeliever with 
truly Spanish energy. The critic is confident that many students will 
agree with him in wishing, firstly, that the adjective “modern” might be 
added to the title of such works to distinguish them from studies of the 
native mythology ; secondly, that some author would collect for us some 
portion of that mass of purely native Peruvian tradition which undoubtedly 
still exists and of which we know so little. 

The European element in these tales is represented by such familiar 
friends as the crafty dwarf and the seven league boots. Native influence 
appears in the “fables” of the Cucaracha and the Bull and the Fox, and 
at points in the other legends. In that of the Wicked Sister there is 
seemingly a reminiscence of the curious and ancient water sacrifice of 


Inca times. 
Stansbury Hagar. 


THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary ALIcIA Owen. London: Me- 

thuen & Co. 1896. Pp. 344. 

In this book, Miss Owen has undertaken to give, in novel form, a picture 
of the society, curiously mingled from many types, of isolated districts in 
the region of western Missouri. In the sixteenth chapter is described a 
ceremony, if we understand, among Pottawotamies, of the carrying out of 
the ghost. The spirit cannot depart to its final resting-place until this rite 
has been duly performed ; in the case narrated, the mother has chosen to 
delay the performance, in her unwillingness to be separated from the spirit 
of her son. In place of the lost child, a son is adopted, who acts as con- 
veyer of the ghost, and impersonates the latter; a horse is equipped with 
new bridle and saddle, a new bowl and plate are prepared, and ghost-food 
provided ; after the funeral feast, and when the sun is declining, the mother, 
with lamentation, flings herself on the bosom of the adopted one; a song 
is chanted, the signal for departure, and the rider speeds toward the 
west, followed by companions who desire to act as escort ; during the night 
the warriors return, presents are distributed, fires relighted, the scalp-dance 
finished, and the mourning brought to an end. Courtship is effected by 
casting a flash from a mussel-shell of water on the face of the girl chosen. 
The book abounds in descriptions exhibiting local color, and which will be 
of value as memorials. For an example may be cited an account of the 
passage of an Indian company that has broken camp after plum-gathering : 
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“With much shouting and commotion, a band of young braves, gay as 
paint, feathers, beads, and buckskin could make them, urged their ponies 
into the water with an ostentatious air of taking whatever risk there might 
be in testing its depth. After them sedately jogged the older men, naked 
or half-naked as suited their comfort or convenience. Behind these splashed 
an unregulated, undignified company that was a herd or a mob, as one 
noticed the ponies or their riders. There seemed an endless number of 
frowsy little steeds, carrying frivolous, giggling young squaws in ventilated 
petticoats of bark, or buckskin fringe, with bare backs, and bosoms veiled 
with countless strands of beads ; carrying anxious and vociferous mothers 
and grandmothers, draped in any rag the girls disdained ; carrying panniers 
of babies, panniers of puppies, tent poles, tents, children, baskets of plums, 
bundles of clothes and utensils, anything, everything, that a camp could 
need or be encumbered with. Behind the unkempt, conceited ponies swam 
the dogs, excitedly barking their loudest to swell the clamor of the chil- 
dren, who had pressed them into service as beasts of burden, and were yell- 
ing lustily as pack after pack of juvenile belongings was submerged.” 


APLECH DE RONDAYES MALLORQUINES d’en Jordi des Reco. ANTONI M, A. 
ALCOVER pre. Palma: ed. J. J. B. Palou. Vol.i. 1896. Pp. xvi, 302. 
Vol. ii. 1897. Pp. 319. 

This important and interesting collection of Majorcan folk-tales includes 
about forty tales, given in dialect, according to the narration of a particular 
narrator, and obtained from a single district. The stories are thoroughly 
popular, and their fulness and vivacity indicate the abundance of the 
material ; but we are told that in Marjorca, also, these narratives are dying 
out. The stories belong to the category of Marchen, and of course are for 
the most part variants of those belonging to the European stock. As an 
example may be noted a version of the familiar history of the suitor who is 
obliged to show his fitness by certain tests, in the accomplishment of which 
he is assisted by his mistress, with whom he afterwards escapes, and is 
pursued by his demonic host; the title is Zs castell d’irds y no tornards, 
“The castle of thou shalt go and not return.” The stories are often closed 
with the formula: “ And if they are not dead they are living still,” to which 
is sometimes appended a pious wish for the reunion in heaven of the reciter 
and the hearers. That a similar view in regard to the connection of folk- 
lore and piety is entertained by the collector may be inferred from his 
dedication: “To the honor and glory of Our Lord Jesus Christ and his 
mother, the most pure and holy virgin Mary, of the saints of Majorca, the 
glorious martyr the blessed Ramon Lull, the glorious virgin the blessed 
Catalina Tomas, and the glorious confessor saint Alonso Rodriguez.” The 
book will make a valuable and necessary addition to libraries which under- 
take to bring together the most important collections of Romance folk- 
lore. 
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Maria CANDELARIA. An historic drama from American aboriginal life, 
By Dantet G. Brinton, M. D. Philadelphia: D. McKay. 1897. Pp. 
xxix, 98. 

Dr. Brinton has made the revolt of the Tzentals, in Chiapa (southeastern 
Mexico), in 1712, the subject of a drama in verse, arranged in three acts, 
The native secret society of the Nagualists, considered to be a survival of 
the priestly caste, blending the old Pagan rites with modern Christian super- 
stitions, is said still to continue among the Indians of Mexico and Central 
America. The meetings of the initiates were held at night, often in cave- 
temples containing dols of the ancient gods and paraphernalia of worship. 
The rites, in which Christian ideas were mingled with pagan, are imagina- 
tively reconstructed in the poem. The account of the rebellion against 
Spanish authority given in the work of Vicente Pineda (“ Historia de las 
sublevaciones indigenas en Chiapas ;” Chiapas, 1888) is affirmed to be 
based in a measure on extant oral tradition. The heroine of this disturb- 
ance was an Indian girl, named Maria Candelaria, who in the spring of the 
year named received a revelation from the Virgin, commanding her to 
erect a chapel in the village of Cancuc, in which she and her uncle were to 
conduct the worship. The building having been erected, she took the 
name of Maria Angel de la Virgen, while her uncle, Sebastian Gomez, 
under the surname of de la Gloria, performed the rites ; oracles were given 
by Maria, while in an ecstatic state, from behind a screen in the rear of 
the altar. After the forcible suppression of the heretical movement, by the 
author presented in dramatic form, Maria and her uncle disappeared. Dr. 
Brinton, in the course of the introduction which sets forth these facts, 
observes that the position of Maria was quite analogous to that of other 
historical heroines of Mayan tribes, and was indeed a survival of the exist- 
ence of a high priestess in the temple of Votan. Comment on the pleasing 
literary form of the drama does not come within our province. 

W. W. N. 


Pavut S£BILLOT. PETITE LEGENDE DOREE DE LA HAUTE-BRETAGNE. Nantes: 

Société des bibliophiles Brétons. 1897. Pp. xii, 230. 

The industry of Mr. Sébillot has gathered a considerable number of 
legends relating to Breton saints. Of the saints noticed, part are familiar 
in ordinary ecclesiastical usage, while another portion are known only to 
the peasantry of their respective districts. As might be expected, of the 
stories attached, some bear the marks of Pagan descent. Thus, at St. 
Malo, milky streaks on the surface of the water are known as “paths of 
the Virgin,” and their presence is a good omen, being believed by fisher- 
men to be indicative of the descent of the Mother of God, in order to calm 
the waters. The inhabitants of Croisic roll their babies about the stone of 
St. Goustan, and then carry them thrice round his chapel, reciting prayers, 
in order to insure their ability to walk. At Pléchatel, in order to obtain 
rain, pilgrims sprinkle with water from a holy fountain a relic of the saint, 
uttering the prayer: “Saint Melaine, my good saint Melaine, water us as I 
water thee.” In Blains, on Christmas, it is to be still believed that four 
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bishops meet at midnight, coming from the four quarters of the compass, to 
perform the office ; each is to have the control of one of the seasons of the 
new year, on which account these are known as the “saints of the four 
seasons.” ‘That Botqueret always has a person blind or lame is owing to 
a malediction of Saint Guyomard, who had not succeeded in obtaining 
unanimous election to the office of patron of the village, and who thus 
avenged himself on the recalcitrant minority. The greater part of the 
legends are of a character similar to those which in times of faith would 
have been found in any Catholic country, and the stories do not cast light 
on medieval romances which have been considered as of Breton origin. 
The editor has given explanations regarding the lives of the saints, and 
popular ceremonials connected with these. A very pleasing and artistic 
series of illustrations add attraction to the book. 
W. W. N. 


BLASON POPULAIRE DE FRANCHE-ComTE. Sobriquets-dictons-contes-relatifs 
aux villages du Doubs, du Jura, et de la Haute-Saéne. Par CHARLES 
BEAUQUIER. Paris: E. Lechevalier. 1897. Pp. 301. 


French folk-lore possesses a considerable literature belonging to the 
category of d/ason populaire, an expression for which the English language 
has no precise equivalent, although the thing has existed equally in old 
England and in New England. Under this head are classified the epithets, 
usually malicious, by which one neighborhood designates the inhabitants 
of another, and which are often explained by witty anecdotes, setting forth 
the eccentricities of these neighbors. For Franche-Comté, a province for- 
merly considered as belonging to Burgundy, this material has been gathered 
by Mr. Beauquier with scrupulous fidelity, in compass sufficient to fill a 
volume of nearly three hundred pages. The habit of reciprocal satire, as 
the editor remarks, is only a feature in the custom of communal warfare, 
which until lately produced violent encounters between the folk of adjoin- 
ing villages, a relic of still earlier local battles. It cannot be said that the 
epithets in question are characterized by inventive talent ; on the contrary, 
they are usually commonplace, malicious, aad coarse ; they often refer to 
obscure histories, and sometimes are determined merely by rhyme ; they 
frequently refer fo obsolete usages and beliefs. In former times their 
employment occasioned quarrels and heart-burning ; to-day they are taken 
as matter of mirth, on their way to final disappearance, which in America 
has already taken place; this oblivion is a prophecy of that which awaits 
national rancors, still so prevalent even in the most highly civilized lands. 
The accompanying anecdotes often belong to that stock of international 
fiction which circulates over entire continents, striking local roots in places 
widely separated. 
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poRFF. — No. 3, March. Les petites légendes locales. P. Sf&BILLOT. (Continued 
in Nos. 4-7-)— Notes sur les Mille et Une Nuits. III. R. Basset. — Nos. 4-5. 
April-May. Contes populaires grecs de l’ile de Lesbos. L. Pineau. — Tradi- 
tions et superstitions annamites. III.-VII. A. Basser. No. 6, June. Tradi- 
tions populaires sino-annamites. Le renard. G. DumMouTtrEeR. (Continued in 
No. 7.:\—No. 7, July. Chansons créoles de la Guyane francaise. MAD. 
VAUGEOIs. 

13. Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari. (Palermo.) Vol. 
XVI. No.1, January-March, 1897. Dello scioglilingua e delle sue relazioni con 
lindovinello e con chiapparello. G. Pirrk.— Il Natale in Sardegna. G. GAL- 
via. — I] Natale nel Nyland. M. pi Martino.— Il Capo d’anno in Germania. 
B. CirMENI.—I segreti della Camorra in Napoli. In chiesa: Usi, costumi, 
parodie e burle in Siena. G. B. Corsi. Il “tu” nell’uso dei vari popoli. E. 
BLasco. — La festa del Corpus Domini in Isnello. C. Grisanti1. — Medicina 
popolare basilicatese. (Concluded.) M. PASQUARELLI.— Usi popolari romag- 
noli nel 1827. A. LUMBROSO. 

14. Wallonia. (Liége.) Vol. V. No. 5, May, 1897. Mceurs Ardennaises. 
La foire de la St.-Martin, & St.-Antoine. (Havre) J. Prrson.— No. 6, June. Le 
feu du foyer. Croyances et usages. O. Corson. Enigmes populaires. VIII. 
Devinettes wallonnes.— No. 7, July. Médecine populaire. Le hoquet. E. Pas- 
SAGEZ. — Droit coutumier. Election du berger communal. J. Prrson. — Priéres 
populaires. — No. 8, August. Les amoureux. XII. Le jardin d’amour. O. C. 

15. Mitteilungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fir Volkskunde. (Breslau.) 
Vol. IV. No. 3, 1897. Beitrige zur schlesischen Volkskunde aus dem Liebauer 
Thal. (Continued.) W. PATSCHOVSKY. 

16. Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. (Berlin.) May 20, 1897. Vedische Beitrage. A. WEBER. 

17. Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. (Zurich.) (Published by the 
SCHWEIZERISCHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR VOLKSKUNDE. Edited by E. HOFFMANN- 
KRAYER.) Vol. 1. No. 3, 1897. Die Fastnachtsgebrauche in der Schweiz. 
(Continued.) E. HoFFMANN-KRAYER.— Fastnachtsgebrauche in Laufenburg. 
F. WERNLI.— Eine Teufelsgeschichte aus dem XVII. Jahrhundert. R. Hop- 
PELER. — Die Wirksamheit der Besegnungen. S. SINGER. — Volkstiimliches aus 
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dem Kanton Zug. (Concluded.) A. ITHeN.— Aberglaube aus dem Kanton 
Bern. H. STICKELBERGER.— Das “ Abetringele” in Laupen. H. BALMER. — 
Rondes et emprés. L. CouRTHION. — La féte de Mai. W. RoBERT. — Priéres et 
formule magique. O. CHAMBAZ.— Le jeu du change. E. RITTER. — Sagen aus 
Beinwyl. E. FRiICKER.— Fastnachtsbrauch in Urseren. E. ZAHN. — Zwei Wes- 
pensegen. G. KESSLER. — Sage aus dem Wallis. M. TSHEINEN. — Eine variation 
der Tantalussage. J. WINTELER. 

18. Der Urquell. (Vienna.) Vol. I. New Series. Nos. 3-4,1897. Gusla- 
renlieder. F.S. Krauss. (Continued Nos. 5-8.)— Von der Hand, die aus 
dem Grabe herauswichst. (Continued Nos. 5, 8.)—Das Kind in Glaube und 
Brauch der Vélker. (Continued Nos. 5-6, 8.) — Volkstiimlicher Spiritismus. 
Eine Umfrage. (Continued in Nos. 6, 7.)—Sankt Andreas als Heiratstifter. 
A. TREICHEL.— No. 5. Menschenfleischfressen. A. MITTELMANN, — Juden- 
deutsche Sprichworter aus Mahren, Béhmen, und Ungarn. E. KuLKE. — Nos. 
6-7. Das Kleid. M. Hor_er.— No. 8. Die Sommersonnenwendfeier im St. 
Amarinthale. H. HELIx.— Spaniolische Sprichwérter aus Ostrumelien. 

19. Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologie. (Halle a. S.) Vol.1. No. 2, 1897. 
The four branches of the Mabinogi. E. Amoyi.— Die gaelische ballade vom 
Mantel in Macgregors Liederbuche. L. C. STERN. No. 3. Finn und Grainne. 
K. MEYER. 

20, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. (Leipzig.) 
Vol. LI. No. 2, 1897. Arabische Lieder aus Syrien. M. HARTMANN. 

21. Archiv fur Slavische Philologie. (Berlin.) Vol. XIX. Nos. 3, 4, 1897. 
Kroatische Volkslieder, ed. by MATICA HrvATSKA. (Book review.) 

22. Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde. (Berlin.) Vol. VII. No. 2, 
1897. Glockensagen und Glockenaberglaube. P. SARTORI.— Sagen aus dem 
Boldecker und Knesebecker Lande. R. ANDREE. — Lieder, Neckreime, Abzihl- 
verse, Spiele, Geheimsprachen und allerlei Kunterbunt aus der Kinderwelt; In 
der Bukowina und in Galizien gesammelt. R. F. Karnpi. (Continued in No. 
3. — Tod und Bestattung des armen Sperlingsweibschens. Ein Marchen aus dem 
Panjab. K. Ktemm.—Zu dem Marchen des armen Sperlingsweibschens. K. 
WEINHOLD. — Volksmedizin in der Grafschaft Ruppin und Umgegend. K. E. 
HAASE. (Continued in No. 3.) —“ Meine Bruder freit um mich.” Mythologi- 
scher Versuch. A. WINTER. — Hexenwesen und Aberglauben in Steiermark. F. 
ILwor. — Ratsel aus Paznaun. C. HAUSER.—Spriiche und sprichwortliche 
Redensarten aus Paznaun. C. HAUSER.— Zum altdeutschen Bauwesen. O. 
ZINGERLE. Kleine Mitteilungen.— No.3. Der Schimmelreiter und die weisse 
Frau. Ein Stiick deutscher Mythologie. W. ScHWARTz.— Hexenwesen und 
Aberglauben in Steiermark. (Concluded.) F. ILwor.— Alte Sitten und Brauche 
in Egerland. A. Joun.—Heanzische Schwanke, Sagen, und Marchen. J. R. 
BUNKER. — Ostpreussische Volksgebraiiche. J. von MEDEM.— Kleine Mittei- 
lungen. 

23. Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. (Weimar.) Vol. 
XL. No.1, 1897. Zu der Schwanstoffen im Meisterliede. J. BOLTE. 

24. The Indian Antiquary. (Bombay.) Part 319, December, 1896. The 
Devil-worship of the Tuluvas. A.C. BURNEEL, ed. R. C. TEMPLE. (Continued 
in Part 322.) — Notes and Queries. The signs of a sacred bullock. A relic of 
human sacrifice. — Part 321, January, 1897. Notes on the spirit basis of belief 
and custom. J. M. CAMPBELL.— The Andaman fire-legend. M. V. PoRTMAN. 
— Folk-lore in Southern India. S. M. NATESA SASTRI.— Miscellanea. Bud- 
dhist mudras. Notes on the folk-lore of the Telugus.— Part 322, February. 
Folk-lore in the central provinces of India. No. 6. M. N. VENKETSWAMI. — 
Book notice. C. T. NARDU. — Treatise on Hindu music. 








